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there began to be a feeling 
among some of the women ci 
Boston that in at least one branch of 
housework—that of cooking—wom- 
en ought to receive training beyond 
what is usually given in the home. 
The feeling found expression in sev- 
eral private cooking classes that 
were organized as early as_ 1877. 
No public recognition of the need of 
such instruction was made until two 
years later. The Woman’s Educa- 
tion Association, which has always 
had its finger upon the pulse of prog- 
ress, had a committee upon Indus- 
trial Education from the beginning. 
In March, 1879, this committee 
started the Boston Cooking School— 
the first incorporated cooking school 
in the United States. Mrs. S. T. 
Hooper, with whom the plan origi- 
nated, became the first president. Her 
able management during the first six 
years, together with the intelligent 
instruction of Miss Maria Parloa, and 
later of Mrs. Mary J. Lincoln, gave 
character and stability to the school. 
Many who were interested in domes- 
tic and social reforms rallied to the 
support of the new enterprise. They 
saw the importance of wholesome 
food for all classes. They foresaw 
that intelligent cooking would pre- 
vent much waste, that it would check 
not a little of the ill health due to 


A BOUT twenty-five years ago 


poorly cooked food, and that it would 
do away with much of the abnormal 
appetite for stimulants. They be- 
lieved that the.man or woman who 
ate nourishing food would not only 
be a more efficient worker, but also a 
more contented and better citizen. 

While the school was designed to 
meet the needs of every class, the 
founders wished especially to give the 
benefits of the instruction to those 
who could not pay for it, but who 
needed it most of all. Accordingly, 
the second year, a branch school was 
started in one of the poorer districts 
of the city. It was kept open during 
the day for those who could attend. 
Saturday classes were held for the 
schoolgirls. The evening demon- 
strations in cooking were sometimes 
attended by two hundred women. 
Men as well as women were enthu- 
siastic over the toothsome dishes 
their daughters were learning to 
make out of inexpensive mate- 
rials. This branch of the work was 
the forerunner of the _ industrial 
schools, where many boys and girls 
have received the beginning of an in- 
dustrial education which has helped 
them to be self-supporting and self- 
respecting men and women. 

A normal course was later intro- 
duced into the cooking school. To 
it came women from many places to 
prepare themselves to teach in other 
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schools, which were sure to be 
started. Graduates of the boston 
Cooking School are now teaching in 
almost every large city of this coun- 
try. Cooking is here studied in all of 
its practical and economic phases. 
From the early days of the school, 
caterers and hotel keepers, as well as 
teachers, housekeepers and _ profes- 
sional cooks, have attended the lec- 
tures; doctors and students from the 
Harvard and other medical schools 
have taken the course in cooking for 
invalids. 
few lessons preparatory to a camping 
trip. The course in cooking which 
is now given to the nurses in the City 
Hospital had its origin here. 

When the Boston Cooking School 
had become a recognized success, 
and when people saw what good had 
been accomplished in the homes that 
it had reached, its friends began to 
inquire how this instruction could be 
extended to all homes. Private en- 
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MRS. HOOPER AND AN EARLY NORMAL CLASS OF THE BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL. 


terprise could do much, but it could 
never reach the masses. They natu- 
rally turned to the public schools as 
the only means of reaching the 
homes of the people. The proposi- 
tion to introduce cooking into the 
schools received all the opposition 
that usually falls to the lot of new 
things. Now that the school kitchen 
has come to be an integral part of 
the best schools throughout the 
country, it is easy to forget the splen- 
did work done by the leaders of the 
movement, who had to battle against 
prejudice, indifference and outright 
opposition. 

The first school kitchen was 
started in 1885. The experiment was 
inaugurated and supported by the 
generosity of Mrs. Mary Hemenway, 
to whom Boston is indebted for the 
demonstration of the value of so 
many things whose necessity after- 
wards came to be recognized pub- 
licly. After three vears of experi- 
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ment, the school committee decided 
to appropriate public money for the 
teaching of cooking. While the edu- 
cational value of the work was recog- 
nized, that was not the principal mo- 
tive that led to the introduction of 
cooking in the schools. 

“School Kitchen No. 1” has been 
visited by people from all over the 
world. The working plan of it has 
been copied in twenty of the schools 
of boston and in the schools of many 
other cities. The Board of Super- 
visors now has under consideration 
a high school for girls to be called 
the Science and Arts, or Household 
Arts, High School. Even the se- 
rious consideration of such a school 
indicates the change in public senti- 
ment in fifteen years. The Woman's 
[Education Association, when asked 
to make suggestions for a course of 
study, stated the purposes of such a 
school in the following terms: 


First. For training of expression of 
ideas in language: English throughout 
the four years, and in the fourth year a 
modern language added as an elective. 

Second. For training for the promo- 
tion of good citizenship: History and 


civics,—these studies to be pursued with 
special reference to industrial and social 
progress. 

Third. For training in accuracy and in 
methods for daily use: Mathematics, bus- 
iness law, and the keeping of ordinary 
business accounts. 

Fourth. For training in expression of 
ideas by other means than language: 
Drawing, design, use of color, and the his- 
tory of art. 

Fifth, For the development of the 
moral and mental power of the individual: 
Physics, chemistry, physiology, psycholo- 
gy and the history of industrial processes. 

Sixth. For the development of the 
power of the individual over herself and 
her environment: Illustrations of applica- 
tions of all the preceding work in the com- 
mon affairs of lite. 

The detailed work provided under the 
sixth head is: 

First year. Cooking; application of heat 
to tood materials. Two hours. 

Wood working; modelling; use of sew- 
ing machine; sewing cuffs, collars and 
aprons for school kitchen. Three hours. 

Second year. Cleaning; removal of 
spots and stains; laundry; starching and 
ironing cuffs, collars and table linen from 
school kitchen. Three hours. 

Application of form and color to house 
and dress. Two hours. 

Third year. Cooking; dietaries. Three 
hours. 

Application of form and color to house 
and dress. Two hours. 
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Fourth year. 
household. 

(a) Division of income. 

(b) Household accounts. 

(c) Economics of purchase. Two hours. 

Management of house. One hour. 

Electives: Cooking, design, embroidery. 
Two hours. 


Business economy in the 


Educators in other places are tak- 
ing interest in this course. It re- 
mains to be seen whether Boston or 
some other city will be the first to 
adopt it. The Woman’s Education 
Association has contributed to the 
advancement of home science in an- 
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all the advances that had been made 
in chemistry. The results of the ex- 
periments made in this laboratory 
have been embodied in two or three 
books of great value to every house- 
keeper. | 

In no place in Boston has the food 
problem been more carefully studied 
than in the New England Kitchen, 
established in 1890. In America it 
was a unique experiment—that of 
cooking the cheapest and most nu- 
tritious food materials by better 
methods than were commonly used, 


A COOKING CLASS IN THE WINTHROP SCHOOL. 


other way, not so well known to the 
public. About the time they started 
the Boston Cooking School they ob- 
tained the use of the laboratory for 
women at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, for the purpose 
of making investigation in the direc- 
tion of household chemistry and 
economy. Under the direction of 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, analyses of 
food materials, wall papers, dyes for 
fabrics used for clothing and decora- 
tion, of substances used in cleaning, 
etc., were made, for the purpose of 
giving the household the benefit of 


and of selling the prepared food at 
moderate prices for consumption in 
the home. The basis for all the 
work of the New England Kitchen 
lay in the collection of facts as to the 
food of the people. Observations 
were made for the purpose of answer- 
ing such questions as the following: 
What are the food materials used, 
and what their nutritive value? Is 
the food cooked at home or bought 
ready cooked? What relation does 
the food question bear to the alcohol 
question? What is the cause of the 
malnutrition observed whole 
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classes? Ihe managers studied care- 
fully the waste of raw materials and 
made analyses of cooked foods. The 
scientific side of the work was car- 
ried on hand in hand with the prac- 
tical. The managers made use of 
facts known to science for the better 
nutrition of the people. While the 
Kitchen was started with the direct 
object of furnishing better food to 
the wage earning classes, it was also 
intended to be a silent teacher of 
cleanliness and intelligent methods in 
cooking. A side result that was not 
foreseen at the beginning is the fur- 
nishing of nutritious luncheons to 
school children. 

Recent investigations have brought 
evidence that all this agitation in re- 
gard to wholesome cooking and nu- 
tritious food has had far-reaching 
effect. When the New England 
Kitchen was first started, there was 
an effort made to serve wholesome 
luncheons at a small price to the 
working girls and students in the 
business part of the city. But the 
girls preferred pastry and sweet, un- 
nutritious food; so they went to the 
restaurants, which were run for the 
purpose of making money and which 
would give them what they wanted 
instead of what they needed. The 
food buyers in several large and 
popular restaurants say that there 
has been a great change in the de- 
mand in the last five or six years. 
Formerly at their luncheon counters 
they kept little besides pastry and 
sweets; now they supply a substan- 
tial bill of fare. The girl who orders 
chocolate éclair and a cup of tea for 
her luncheon is the exception, not 
the rule. 

The change is doubtless due to 
more than one cause; but no one will 
question that the instruction in the 
cooking of wholesome food, that is 
given in every section of the city, and 
the object lesson of the public 
kitchens, have had much to do with 
the demand for nutritious food. 

Those who have been foremost in 
effecting this change have recognized 


that there are other problems of as 
great importance to the home-maker 
and quite as difficult of solution. 
The lack of skilled laborers for 
housework has in places almost 
threatened the existence of the home. 
The Young Women’s Christian As- 
sociation made the first attempt at 
training unskilled girls who come to 
the city to seek employment. In the 
same year in which the Woman’s 
Education Association opened the 
Boston Cooking School, the Young 
Women’s Christian Association be- 
gan their training school, where in- 
struction in all branches of house- 
work, as well as in cooking, was 
given to girls who wished to enter 
domestic service. It was a task of 
years to demonstrate the importance 
of training to the girls whom this 
branch of work was especially de- 
signed to benefit, so firmly implanted 
was the idea that girls know house- 
work without being taught. From a 
very small beginning the training 
school has come to be a successful 
feature of the extensive work the 
Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion is carrying on for the purpose of 
offering better opportunities to 
working girls. For twelve years the 
Association has also maintained a 
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Normal School of Domestic Science, 
the aim of which is to train teachers 
for industrial schools and skilled ma- 
trons and housekeepers for institu- 
tions or private homes, also to pre- 
pare young women for Y. W. C. A. 
secretaries and for social settlement 
workers. 

The courses offered by the Y. W. 
C. A. were especially planned for 
wage earning young women. It yet 
remained for some one to devise a 
means of training the employer her- 
self. In 1890, Mrs. Ellen H. Rich- 
ards and Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel 
issued the following call: 


“Believing that the duty that lies next 
us as women is the well-being of the home, 
and feeling that on many subjects con- 
nected with it we could profit by each 
other’s opinions and experiences and ako 
by definite instruction from those best 
fitted to give it, we have resolved to form 
ourselves into a society made up of local 
branches and to be called The Housekeep: 
ers’ Union. Our plan of work shall con- 
sist in: 

“t. Meetings of members to discuss ap- 
pointed topics, with a special view to prac- 
tical and united action. 

“2. Lectures on questions of interest by 
persons who have made a special study of 
them. As an instance of such as will be 
likely to claim our attention may be men- 
tioned home hygiene in all its branches 


and a study of housekeeping methods, in- 
cluding the ‘servant question.’ 

“The rallying point for this organization 
will be for the present the New England 
Kitchen—that beginning of a household 
‘experiment station,’ whose founders have 
good reason to believe from their past six 
months’ experience that the time is ripe 
for a movement of this kind. 

“It is expected that every woman into 
whose hands this circular is put will re- 
spond, giving her opinion of the plan, to- 
gether with any suggestions as to the next 
steps to be taken.” 


In response to this call there was 
an enthusiastic meeting, at which a 
considerable sum of money was 
pledged to start the work. Although 
the plans made at that time were not 
then carried out, the meeting was 
significant. Later, under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Mary Morton Kehew, 
the Woman's Educational and In- 
dustrial Union set itself the task of 
finding a remedy for some of the dif- 
ficulties that beset housekeepers. 
The first question to be considered, 
because of the obvious need, was that 
of domestic service. From extensive 
observation the Union concluded that 
the unsatisfactory condition was 
traceable directly or indirectly to 
lack of knowledge and_ business 
methods on the part of the employer 
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and to lack of skill on the part of thie 
employee. Accordingly, in the fall 


of 1897, it opened the School oi 


Housekeeping, which, as stated in 
their first announcement, was an 
acknowledgment that housekeeping 
is a profession and housework a 
trade. 

Two distinct courses have been 
maintained from the beginning, the 
one for employers, the other for em- 
ployees. The course for employers 
consisted of two lectures a week for 


dress. Every effort was made to at- 
tract girls of intelligence; for the 
Union saw that housework could 
never be put upon the basis of a trade 
so long as the girls who entered it 
were those who could not possibly 
find anything to do in any other occu- 
pation. In spite of the fact that no 
money was required except for cloth- 
ing, the applications did not come in 
rapidly. Untrained girls who were 
receiving four dollars a week (because 
there were no trained ones to be had) 


A CLASS IN DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


nine weeks upon subjects known to 
be of importance and supposed to be 
of interest to every housekeeper. 
But, strange to savy, the women did 
not come. Possibly it was because 
of the old idea, which has clung to 
housework longer than to any other 
occupation, that the knowledge 
handed down from our ancestors is 
good enough. 

It was a part of the plan to receive 
and train for four months ten em- 
ployees, who would carry on the work 
of the house under the direction of a 
skilled housekeeper, cook and laun- 


could not readily see why they should 
spend four months in training and be 
without wages for “such a long time,” 
when all they could hope to receive at 
the end was four dollars a week. The 
arguments that the increased amount 
of respect which a skilled worker 
commands and the pleasure of work- 
ing when one understands the work 
would be sufficient compensation for 
the “lost time” did not have much 
weight. 

During the first year the Union 
carried on investigations with the 
hope of throwing more light upon the 
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question of domestic service. Two 
hundred employees in shops and fac- 
tories were questioned as to why they 
preferred other occupations to that bf 
housework. About half of the num- 
ber objected to the long and indefinite 
hours of housework; many objected 
to the inferior social position; very 
few objected.to the work itself. 
Through the Domestic Reform 
League, the Union has also been able 
to get the point of view of the girls 
who are in domestic service, and who 
often complain bitterly of kitchens 
poorly ar- 
ranged and 
scantily sup- 
plied with uten- 
sils and of un- 


just demands 
upon their 
time. The em- 


ployer, of 
course, has her 
side of the 
story—as every 
one knows. 
Although the 
results of the 
first two years 
were not en- 
couraging, the 
Union saw too 
clearly the im- 
portance of the 
movement to - 
think of giving. 
it up. It decided 
to continue the 
work for em- 
ployees and to 
offer a broader 
and more exten- 
sive course for employers, believ- 
ing that when the object of the 
school thoroughly understood, 
there would be no lack of sup- 
port from intelligent and thought- 
ful women. Their experience taught 
the managers to believe that no 
solution of the problem would 
ever be reached except through 
the employers. The results of the 
last year leave no doubt as to 
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the permanence or success of the 
school. 

The employees’ course as given 
now is for eight months—five of in- 
struction and three of probation. 
With the present equipment, there 
is room for twelve in this class. 
They live in the house and do 
the work of the house in return 
for instruction, room and_ board. 
The only expense is for such cloth- 
ing as the school may require. 


Absolute neatness and cleanliness are 
demanded. 


Instruction is given in 
all branches of 
housework, and 
in house san- 
itation, personal 
hygiene and 
economy of 
foods, under 
which head are 
taught the food 
and money val- 
ue of different 
| materials and 

‘’ the principles 
underlying the 
processes of 
cooking. 

The practical 
work done 
under the im- 
mediate  direc- 
tion of the in- 
structors. In 
the kitchen the 
>students are 

taught not only 
wholesome 
cooking, but the 
care of sinks, 
traps, ice- 
chests, etc. They receive practice 
in table service, first in the em- 
ployees’, then in the employers’ din- 
ing room. 

At the end of the five months those 
who have finished the course receive 
a certificate and are placed, at a small 
wage, for three months. When they 
have served this term of probation 
satisfactorily and have passed an ex- 
amination in practical housework and 
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RECEPTION ROOM IN THE SCHOOL OF HOUSEKEEPING. 


in the elementary principles of 
hygiene, they receive a_ diploma, 
which insures a position through the 
office of the Domestic Reform 
League. The wage promised ranges 
from $3.25 to $4, according to the 
grade of the diploma. 

A great many things not indicated 
in the course are done to raise the 
standard of living of the girls who 
come to the school. Each week there 
is a sewing class, a mending circle 
and a class in gymnastics. There is 
also a social club, that meets once in 
two weeks, to which the girls often 
belong after they have finished their 
course and gone out to work. A\l- 
most without exception the girls en- 
joy their work and are sorry when 
the time comes to leave the school. 
A part of the enjoyment comes, no 
doubt, from being with others who 
are doing the same work; but cer- 
tainly a part of it is due to the satis- 
faction of working when they know 
how and why. It is interesting to 
note that the average of intelligence 
is above what it was when the school 
began. 


The work of the employees has 
been mentioned first not because it is 
considered of more importance. On 
the contrary, the course offered for 
employers will have much _ greater 
effect ; for most reforms bégun at the 
top work downward. The ideas for 


which the course stands are soentirely 


new that people often fail to grasp the 
significance of the school. The found- 
ers have cut loose from the old theory 
that women know housekeeping in- 
tuitively. It is a thing to be studied 
systematically. Upon it must be 
brought to bear all the light which 
the social, economic and physica! 
sciences can furnish. Possibly the 
word “housekeeping” is misleading ; 
for here it means so much morethanis 
usually understood by that term. The 
training that girls receive in well con- 
ducted homes is in no way under- 
valued. The work here is intended to 
supplement home training—to give a 
better idea of the importance of the 
home and an understanding of the 
economic functions of housekeeping. 
It has been planned by far-sighted 
women, who see in a well regulated 
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home the best means of advancing 
civilization; who deplore the tend- 
ency to shift the responsibilities of 
home-making, and to live in apart- 
ments and hotels; who believe that 
the majority of incomes might pro- 
duce almost double the amount of 
satisfaction if expenditures were 
made in an economic manner, and 


AT WORK IN THE KITCHEN. 


that the death rate might be dimin- 
ished perceptibly if sanitary laws 
were applied in the home. The object 
of the course is well stated in the an- 
nouncement: 


“The course offered for employers con- 
sists in the application of known princi- 
ples and facts, scientific and economic, to 
the maintenance of a healthful, well or- 
dered home. It includes a study of the 
management of the household and expend- 
iture of the income according to business 
methods. It is designed to meet the needs 
of young college women and others, who 
wish to fit themselves to manage a house- 
hold on the. best economic and hygienic 
basis. It should be of special value to the 
young woman who chooses as her profes- 
sion in life the making of a home, and to 
the worker in college or social settle- 
ments.” 


The course includes classes in 
house sanitation, chemistry of foods. 
home economics, principles of cook- 
ing—with practice in the kitchen 
three days each week, principles of 
housework—with practice lessons, 
marketing — with practice work, 
household buying, estimates of house- 
hold expenditure. Special lectures 
are also given by.professors from 
Harvard, Wellesley and the Institute 
of Technology, upon such subjects as 
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the sociological aspects of the 
family, public hygiene in its 
relation to the housekeeper, 
heating and ventilation, cloth- 
ing in its hygienic and eco- 
nomic aspects, art in the 
home, ete. 

Under house sanitation are 
considered drainage, building 
materials, plumbing, water 
supply, heating, lighting, ven- 
tilation.. The importance of 
the subject is emphasized by 
teaching in the beginning that 
dampness is a_ predisposing 
cause of disease, that fresh 
air and sunshine are deadly 
enemies of bacteria, that air 
vitiated by the products of 
combustion in the heating or 
lighting plant or in the human 
lungs tends to lower the vital- 
itv and lessen the power of 
resisting disease, that actual 
disease germs may come in through 
the water supply, etc. 

In the study of the chemistry of 
foods, it is the aim to give a knowl- 
edge of what foods the body requires 
and in what proportion. The cost of 
food as compared with its nutritive 


IN THE LABORATORY. 


MARKETING CLASS. 


value is carefully considered. Since 
the nutritive value is independent ot 
the cost, it only requires a knowledge 
of food values to enable the family of 
small income to be well nourished. 

Much emphasis is laid upon making 
out bills of fare that are attractive as 
well as dietetically correct. The price 
per person for raw materials is de- 
cided upon first; then the bill of fare 
is made out so as to give each person 
the right amount of starchy foods, 
fats, and nitrogenous substances. The 
prices allowed range from ten to 
sixty cents per person per day. A 
knowledge of the chemistry of foods 
is important from health considera- 
tions; it also adds interest to what in 
some families is considered drudgerv 
—the planning of meals. 

“Home economics” is compara- 
tively a new term. As yet it is by no 
means a well formulated science. 
Some of the subjects considered 
under this head are the purpose of the 
home, its significance as a civilizing 
force, ideals of living in relation to 
the home, economics of living, of the 
house, of furniture and decoration, of 
food as controlled by the standards of 
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TRAINING A CHAMBERMAID. 


life, and women’s responsibility for food, clothing and the higher life. 


these standards. 


An intelligent method of keeping ac- 


Under the head of estimates of counts is taught, and how and why 
household expenditure, several ques- to study them after they are kept. 
tions are being studied for the first An unexpected opportunity was of- 
time. One is a comparison of the fered this year for the students at the 
cost of food cooked in the house with school to try a practical experiment. 


that prepared  out- 
side. Another is to 
determine the com- 
parative cost of cook- 
ing with coal, gas 
and kerosene. The 
experiments made in 
these and other lines 
are intended to bear 
directly the 
study of the division 
of income—the ob- 
ject of which is to 
determine what per 
cent of the income 
may reasonably be 
set aside for each of 
the five general items 
of expense, housing, 
operating expenses, 
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A family of two 
whose income 
was ten dollars a 
week came to ask 
the advice of the 
director about be- 


ginning house- 
keeping that 
amount. They 


were paying eight 
dollars a week for 
board and room, 
and were afraid 
of running in debt 
if they __ tried 
housekeeping. 
The school 
agreed to find and 
furnish two rooms 
and to plan their 
meals for a few 
weeks, if they 
would turn over their income. This 
they gladly did. After two months of 
housekeeping, they are enthusiastic 
over the littie home of their own, and 
are continually surprised at the good 
meals they can afford to have. 

A limited number of resident stu- 
<lents is received at the school. The 
management of the house furnishes 
an object lesson to those who live in 
it. A large proportion of the stu- 
dents this year have been college 
women ; five or six of the leading col- 


THE LECTURE ROOM. 


leges and universities have been rep- 
resented. The aim of the instructors 
is to give ideas rather than too much 
routine work, to give what is sugges- 
tive, and to let the college women and 
others who are trained to study work 
out the details. 

The work of the home-maker is not 
more important now than it has al- 
ways been; but.there is less excuse if 
she does not make advancement 
commensurate with that made in the 
sciences that bear upon the home. 


ALL SOULS’ EVE. 
By Arthur Ketchum. 


Of holy memory,— 


Fe Get when you keep the feast to-night, 


Mid all the watch-lights that you burn, 
Let there be one for me. 


I who may claim no place nor part 
In all your years to be 

Ask but a fleeting candle’s light, 
On sprig of rosemary. 
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By Laurence Hayward. 


New England and New York,” 

the Rev. Timothy Dwight, eighth 
president of Yale College, wrote 
these words: “Some incidental cir- 
cumstances at the time excited in my 
mind a desire to know the manner 
in which New England appeared, or 
to my eye would have appeared, 
eighty or a hundred years ago. The 
wish was found to be fruitless, and it 
was soon perceived that information 
concerning the subject was chiefly 
unattainable. A country changing 
as rapidly as New England must, if 
truly exhibited, be described in a 
manner resembling that in which a 
painter would depict a cloud. ‘The 
form and colors of the moment must 
be seized, or the picture will be erro- 
neous. As it was naturally presumed 
by me that some of those who will 
live eighty or a hundred years hence 
must have feelings similar to my 
own, I resolved to furnish, so far as 
should be in my power, means of en- 
abling them to know what was the 
appearance of the country during the 
period occupied by my journeys.” 

It was in 1797 that President 
Dwight formed the design of describ- 
ing for future generations the New 
England of his day. For more than 
twenty years he persisted in his 
patriotic task, bringing to its accom- 
plishment the experience gained in 
frequent journeyings over the whole 
country. These excursions, he tells 
us, were first undertaken when his 
sedentary life as a student and his in- 
tense devotion to study had made 
necessary some form of complete re- 
laxation. During the many years of 
his scholastic life, while he was tutor 
in Yale, and long after he became the 
college president, he found in these 


[ the preface to his “Travels in 
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domestic travels the needed restora- 
tive of his health. The results of 
this experience were not cast into lit- 
erary form, however, without much 
difficulty, for an increasing weakness 
in the eves obliged the author to stop 
in the midst of his work. It was 
then that the students in the college 
came to his aid, the members of four 
successive senior classes serving by 
turns as his amanuenses till at last 
the great work was completed. 

“Travels in New England and 
New York” was published in 1821, in 
four large volumes, four years after 
the death of its author. It was the 
day of good bulk, when even “Trav- 
els” (now become “Impressions” and 
published for some ‘Vest-Pocket 
Library’) were sent forth in their 
many volumes octavo. Upon the 
title-page, below the name of Timo- 
thy Dwight, S. T. D., LL. D., ap- 
pears the title of another well-known 
work of his. “Theology Explained 
and Defended” is a collection of a 
hundred and seventy-three sermons, 
which, as the encyclopedia puts it, 
“still commands the attention of 
elderly persons of the serious type in 
both Old and New England.” The 
learned man was not without even 
higher aspirations and powers, as his 
“Canaan, an Epic Poem,” bears wit- 
ness. 

Dwight was not the first traveller 
who chose a part of the New World 
as the scene of his descriptions, al- 
though he was, | think, the first na- 
tive to do so in ambitious manner. 
Already the long line of Englishmen 
and Frenchmen had begun to come 
to our shores and to take their hur- 
ried course. with eves wide open for 
the “impression,” among the jealous 
natives of the land. To several of 
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these Dwight devotes extended no- 
tice, from which it is easily seen that 
their general attitude finds little favor 
in his eyes. Foremost among them 
all was the exiled royalist, the Duc 
de la Rouchefoucauld, who came to 
this country in 1795 and remained for 
over a year. His spirit toward the 
United States was more kindly and 
just than that of his fellow travellers 
generally; he was, for the most part, 
above their petty spitefulness, and 
the kind treatment so freely given to 
him, a stranger in sickness and want, 
quite won his heart. His country- 
man, Volney, already famous for his 
eastern travels, particularly to Pal- 
myra, arrived here about the same 
time. He _ travelled extensively 
through the country, and on his re- 
turn to France published a “ Descrip- 
tion,’ which Charles Brockden 
Brown translated into English. No 
Englishman of equal reputation vis- 
ited us at that time; but there were 
numerous travellers of a fair degree 
of respectability, who published their 
observations. Among these Dwight 
mentions two, Weld and Lambert, as 
superior to their countrymen in can- 
dor and justice. 

With these recent examples before 
him, and in fact somewhat urged on 
by the false character which their de- 
pictionsof American mannersand cus- 
toms had given us abroad, President 
Dwight devoted his leisure for many 
years to giving a true picture of New 
England. He was thinking, no 
doubt, of our good name abroad, 
when he cast the results of his travels 
into the form of letters addressed to 
an Gentleman,” although 
he clearly warned his countrymen 
that the letters were none the less in- 
tended for them. 

For the first fourteen letters the 
traveller does not leave his chair at 
New Haven (the centre of Dwight’s 
New England); but, with regard 
rather to our information than to our 
entertainment, he gives us a complete 
account of the geography, natural 
history, climate, history and manners 


and customs of the country. At 
last, on page 180, he begins the 
description of New Haven itself; 
and in a few more chapters he is 
off on his first journey to Berwick, 
Maine. 

In going to Berwick he followed 
the Connecticut up to Northampton, 
then went across the state to Haver- 
hill, and through a corner of New 
Hampshire. On the _ return he 
hugged the coast to Boston, and 
thence reached Connecticut by the 
southern route, through Norfolk 
county. <A second time, he travelled 
through the White Mountains to 
Portland. On a third and fourth ex- 
cursion he traversed Vermont, on the 
east to the Canada line and on the 
western side to Highgate, nearly as 
far north. A long journey to Cape 
Cod and Provincetown and two less 
important ones to Lake Winnipe- 
saukee, completed the exclusively 
New England journeys. In New 
York state he travelled to Lake 
George twice, to Whitestown, to 
Utica, to Niagara, and through Long 
Island. The scene of his travels was 
not extended, but he “did” the coun- 
try thoroughly, so that there are few 
New Englanders who cannot find a 
description of their place of residence 
as it looked when the century was 
young. 

That the readers of these books 
must look for nothing of the adven- 
ture which so often makes travels on 
the Eastern Continent exciting the 
author gives good warning in the 
preface. “Adventures of all sorts,” 
he says, “must be very rare in a 
country perfectly quiet and orderly 
in its state of society. Ina series of 
journeys, sufficiently extensive to 
have carried me through two-thirds 
of the distance around the globe, I 
have not met with one. Nearly 
every man whom I have seen was 
calmly pursuing the sober business of 
peaceful life; and the history of my 
excursions was literally confined to 
the breakfast, dinner and supper of 
the day.” 
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What then could the traveller in 
the New England of a hundred years 
ago find to interest his readers, or, a 
better question, what were the inter- 
ests of the traveller himself? In 
President Dwight’s case they were 
numerous, and more varied than we 
should at first suppose. Not only 
did his official position connect him 
with the best life of his time, but 
wider avocations had brought him 
other interests. First of all, he was 
a clergyman. It was the religious 
and ecclesiastical side of New Eng- 
land that he knew best and that he 
deemed most worthy of description. 
A glance at any part of the work will 
show how large a portion is given up 
to this aspect of the Puritan charac- 
ter, prominent at that day in the 
minds of all, but so _ extensively 
treated here that even the author felt 
that some apology would be ex- 
pected. He was, besides this, the 
head of one of the foremost educa- 
tional institutions in the land; so that 
he naturally felt no small interest in 
all forms of educational activity, and 
especially in the sister colleges of 
New England. To the politics of the 
day the letters have little reference,— 
not so much because the author 
lacked interest in the subject as be- 
cause he had wisely determined to 
avoid all mention of living issues or 
persons which could give offence. 
Even in theology it is only here and 
there that we get a glimpse of the 
fires which were burning so fiercely 
at the time. The business side of 
the country found in him an atten- 
tive observer, and his statistics of ag- 
riculture and commerce would fur- 
nish a very fair basis for economic 
calculations. The antiquities of the 
region, the historical recollections at- 
taching to a spot, are woven into the 
narrative, often with a peculiarly in- 
teresting touch. Take that most 
striking example in the second vol- 
ume, the imprisonment and escape of 
General Wadsworth, which seems 
scarcely less vivid than the similar 
exploits of Monte Cristo. But al- 


though there are a few such stories, 
interesting for their incident and for 
the manner in which they are told, 
yet one who seeks the volumes for 
the sake of their narrative interest, or 
who hopes for any charm of style in 
them, will be disappointed. One 
must be a New Englander himself, 
with an interest in New England as 
it once was and now is, with local 
curiosity to appease and local pride 
to gratify, in order to appreciate these 
travels. Such an one cannot fail to 
be thankful for the information and 
the many familiar touches of these 
four now well-nigh forgotten  vol- 
umes. 

The lovers of antiquities will find 
in them many interesting facts not 
easily obtainable elsewhere; for in- 
stance, that the duels fought on New 
England soil up to Dwight’s time 
were five in number, only two of 
which were between natives of the 
country. The first was that affaire 
d'honneur of the two servants who 
came to blows soon after the landing 
on Plymouth shore; army officers 
during the Revolution fought the 
second, in Rhode Island; the third 
fray was between two _hot-headed 
young gentlemen from the West In- 
dies, who had been sent to school at 
Stafford in Connecticut. Two New 
Yorkers left their own state, in fear 
of prosecution, to fight in peace on 
Connecticut soil, this making the 
fourth affair; and the fifth was that, 
better known, which ended fatally on 
Boston Common. The list needs re- 
vision, but was complete a hundred 
years ago. There is another inter- 
esting list of “earthquakes,” wherein 


the writer records eight of these dis- 


asters from 1638 to 1783, some of 
them heavy enough to overthrow the 
chimneys of Boston and to cover the 
streets with bricks. 

Dwight was most thorough and 
careful in giving the statistics of 
the country, so that it is easy to 
collect from his pages the popula- 
tion of the chief towns of New Eng- 
land. 
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Census of 1800. Of 1810. 
6,967 


Middletown ...............5,382 5,382 
2,767 
Northampton .............2,190 2,631 
24,037 33,250 
chewed 5,339 6,934 
4,361 5,651 


The ecclesiastical status, which the 
traveller enters into so minutely, did 
certainly command more attention 
from the general public then than 
now. Throughout the volumes we 
find the religious strength of each 
town, its parishes, congregations and 
edifices, most carefully described; in 
addition, in the last volume, there is 
a long discourse of eleven letters in 
review and amplification of the situa- 
tion. Beginning with a sketch of re- 
ligion in America from the year 1755 
through the critical periods of the 
American and French Revolutions, 
he describes the Congregational form 
of religion, vindicates its establish- 
ment in New England, and enumer- 
ates the religious forces of the land. 
At that time Congregationalism still 
remained a virtually established re- 
ligion. The laws had been relaxed, so 
that in some cases there was but little 
preference given to these churches, 
but their final disestablishment did 
not occur until 1818 in Connecticut 
and 1831 in Massachusetts. Up to 
these dates, and even afterwards, 
there was in all New England, ex- 
cept Rhode Island, an_ established 
church, supported by the state 
through public taxes, although dis- 
senters might pay to the support of 
their own faiths. Strongest among 
these latter was the Episcopal 
Church, in most cases closely allied 
to the Establishment and sharing to 
a limited degree in its privileges. It 
was particularly strong in Connect- 
icut, where it retains to this day the 
largest relative proportionof churches 
of any state in the Union. The Bap- 
tists were most numerous after the 
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Congregationalists. The growth of 
the Methodists since that day has 
been immense, for there were then 
only forty-five societies, and in Con- 
necticut Dwight does not mention 
one. ‘There were a number of Pres- 
byterians and Universalists and many 
societies of Friends. In Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, and Danbury, Con- 
necticut, there were societies of San- 
damanians, those offshoots from 
the Church of Scotland, who early 
adopted a scientific faith and who 
have counted among their English 
members Faraday and Clerk Max- 
well. There was a Roman Catholic 
church in Boston, and there were one 
or two others in the “District of 
Maine.” At Newport there were also 
a Jewish synagogue and a congrega- 
tion of Moravians. The following 
table gives the number of congrega- 
tions for New England, exclusive of 
Rhode Island, which state Dwight 
considered in such a sad way re- 
ligiously as to be unworthy of notice: 


843 
12 


It is interesting to note that the 
largest congregation in Massachu- 
setts, and probably in the Union, was 
that of the first parish in Beverly, 
numbering, in 1800, 3,200 souls. At 
that time the last two ministers of the 
church, Dr. Williard and Dr. Kean, 
had been elected to the presidency of 
a college, the one to Harvard and the 
other to Bowdoin. 

Dwight was a firm believer in the 
establishment of religion by law, as 
practised in Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut. He enforces his beliefs by 
a consideration of the state of relig- 
ion elsewhere, finding especially in 
New Hampshire a striking proof of 
the inadequacy of non-establishment. 
Attention has been called more re- 
cently to the decay of religion in this 
very state, and it may be some com- 
fort to some to know that even at the 
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beginning of the century New Hamp- 
sphire was not looked upon as being 
above criticism and warning. 

It was but natural that the presi- 
dent of Yale College should give his 
particular attention to the educa- 
tional system .of New England, and 
especially to the group of New Eng- 
land colleges among which Yale held 
sO prominent a place. There were 
eight of these institutions founded at 
the time, all of which Dwight visited 
on his travels. The list is given by 
him under those concluding chapters 
on the “Learning and Morals of New 
England”: 

“Harvard College, now styled the Uni- 
versity in Cambridge; Yale College, at 
New Haven in Connecticut; Dartmouth 
College, at Hanover in New Hampshire: 
Brown University, at Providence in Rhode 
Island; Williams College, at Williams- 
town, Massachusetts: the University of 
Vermont, at Burlington in that state; 
Middlebury College, at Middlebury in the 
same state; and Bowdoin College, at 
Brunswick, in the District of Maine.” 

“You observe,” he remarks for the 
benefit of the English Gentleman to 
whom the letters are addressed, “that 
some of these seminaries are called 
universities and some of them col- 
leges. You will not from this sup- 
pose that the name university indi- 
cates any superior importance or 
any more extensive scheme of educa- 
tion. The university at Cambridge 
is, in some respects, the most con- 
siderable; and in every respect the 
University of Vermont is the least of 
all these literary establishments.” 

The figures which he gives are in- 
teresting, as indicating the relative 
number of officers and students in 
each of these institutions. In the year 
1812 there were: 


Officers. Students. 
113 


Statistics of Bowdoin College are 
omitted for some reason. The li- 


brary of Harvard College contained 
at this time fifteen thousand volumes, 
and was unquestionably the best in 
the country. Yale had seven thou- 
sand volumes, and Brown three 
thousand. At Yale the tuition, which 
now costs $155, was then only $33. 

Besides these regular colleges the 
famous law school at Litchfield, Con- 
necticut, was then at the height of its 
prosperity, under the instruction «i 
Judge Reeve and James Gould, Es- 
quire. It was in this institution thai 
law was first taught as a science ani 
that the actual practice of the profes- 
sion in the school courts was first in- 
sisted on. Students, to the average 
number of forty, annually resorted to 
Litchfield from every part of the 
American Union. 

The Andover Theological Sem- 
inary had just been founded and was 
already drawing most of the young 
men destined for the Trinitarian 
branch of the church. All the col- 
leges, too, gave instruction in divin- 
ity, and most of them instruction in 
medicine. 

The business side of New England 
life is not neglected at the hands of 
this most painstaking and observant 
college president. It was in the 
years before our second war with 
Great Britain, when our commerce 
was at its height and New England 
had the character it has since lost of 
a distinctively commercial country. 
Those were the days of prosperity for 
Portland, Portsmouth, Salem, Nan- 
tucket, New London, and indeed for 
all the long stretch of New England 
coast; the hardy days which devel- 
oped the old Yankee seamen, whom 
we still see in their hale old age, as 
they haunt the deserted wharves of 
some seaport town. Upon com- 
merce New England took her stand, 
and a good stand she made of it for 
many a year to come, although even 
at this early time she was making long 
strides toward that supremacy in 


manufactures which has more com- 
later 


pletely characterized her in 
times. 


| 
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We often distinguish ourselves 
from our ancestors by reference to 
the things that are ours and were not 
theirs; yet if any one will turn to the 
long chapter in Dwight’s fourth vol- 
ume, in recapitulation of the manu- 
factures of Massachusetts and Con- 
necticut, he will be surprised to find 
how many things that we have be- 
longed no less to our fathers. The 
list for Massachusetts includes a va- 
riety of manufactures sufficient to fill 
three long pages and to amount to 
eighteen and a half million dollars 
annually. The state of New Eng- 
land’s commerce may be seen from 
the following table, which shows the 
amount of duties collected. in the 
vears 1801-10 inclusive, at the prin- 
cipal ports: 


$24,075,957 
Providence 
Newburyport ... 2,364,287 
New Haven ................... 1,399,201 
Newport ....... 1,337,997 
New London 
52,201,510 


Perhaps under the heading of bus- 
iness rather than of education should 
come the interesting items which 
Dwight gives us on newspapers. 
About 1800 he collected a list of the 
several newspapers published in this 


country. There were at that time in 
13 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


Of these the oldest were the fol- 
lowing: 


Begun 
The Massachusetts Gazette ..........1704 
New England Courant ..............172! 
Pennsylvania Gazette ................ 1728 
South Carolina Gazette .............1734 
Boston Evening Post ...............1735 
Pennsylvania Journal ...............1742 
Maryland Gazette ....... 
Connecticut Gazette .................175§ 
Portsmouth Mercury ................ 1765 


Several places described by Dwight 
might be selected to show his pecu- 
liar local attitude; notably Boston, 
which he evidently admires on the 
whole, even though he cannot always 
give it his approval. Five good 
chapters are given to the capital of 
New England; and a few extracts 
may not be amiss: 


“Boston contains one hundred and 
thirty-five streets, twenty-one lanes, 
eighteen courts and, it is said, a few 
squares; although I confess I have never 
seen anything to which I should give that 
name. The streets, if we except a small 
number, are narrow, crooked and dis- 
agreeable. The settlers appear to have 
built where they wished, where a vote per- 
mitted, or where danger or necessity 
forced them to build. The streets strike 
the eye of a traveller as if intended to be 
mere passages from one neighborhood to 
another, and not as the open and hand- 
some divisions of a great town; as a result 
ot casualty and not of contrivance. 


Dwight sees the true cause of this 
appearance (which, it seems, was 
even then cast up against the city) 
when he remarks that such has been 
inevitably the condition of all really 
great cities, which must necessarily 


be affairs of slow growth rather than 


the hasty excrescences which, of late 
years, have permitted cities of a pa- 
per-laid regularity. Here is a bit 
that is comforting to the local pride 
of Bostonians: 


“A great number of houses in this town 
are indifferent buildings,—indifferent, I 
mean, for a place of such distinction,—and 
a considerable number deserve this char- 
acter in an absolute sense. Many of them 
are of wood: some of these are handsome. 
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The reasons why Boston considered at 
large is not so well built as New York and 
Philadelphia are obvious. Compared with 
these cities, Boston is ancient. Philadel- 
phia was a forest in the beginning of the 
year 1682, fifty-two years after the settle- 
ment of Boston. New York, though set- 
tled by the Dutch planters in the year 
1614, was a little trading village long after 
Boston was a great commercial town. 
For more than a century the inhabitants of 
Boston imported the merchandise of Eu- 
rope, and especially of Great Britain, for 
the people of New York. In the year 1774 
Philadelphia did not contain more than 
one-fourth and New York more than one- 
fifth, its present number of houses. Bos- 
ton, on the contrary, increased very little 
during the last century till after the year 
1790. A large proportion of its buildings 
were, therefore, erected at periods when 
the inhabitants were in humble circum- 
stances and their knowledge in architec- 
ture was very defective. Some of them are 
mere relics of the seventeenth century.” 


We see by this that there were still 
many wooden buildings in Boston, 
although their erection in such mate- 
rial had long before been prohibited. 
As early as 1688 a law was enacted 
by the Legislature that ‘no dwelling- 
house, shop, warehouse, barn, stable, 
nor any other housing of more than 
eight feet in length or breadth and 
seven feet in height should be thence- 
forth erected and set up in Boston 
but of stone or brick and covered 
with slate or tile.” This had been 
followed by similar laws all through 
the eighteenth century,—in vain, evi- 
dently, for the year 1810 saw still an- 
other enacted, all the preceding ones 
having been evaded. 


“The public buildings,” says the travel- 
ler, “are eighteen churches, ten Presby- 
terian (Congregational), three Episcopal, 
two Baptist, one Methodist, one Roman 
Catholic, and one Universalist; a State 
House, a Court House, Faneuil Hall, a 
gaol, a work-house, a brideswell, a town 
house, an alms-house, a medical college, a 
custom-house, and a theatre. Several of 
the Presbyterian churches are new and 
handsome  buildings—that in Federal 


Street, the new South Church, the church 
in Hollis Street and that in Park Street. 
The last stands in a very eligible situation. 
The others are generally decent buildings.” 

Speaking of the theatre, he remarks: 
“‘When the first proposal was made to es- 
tablish a theatre in this town, a consider- 
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able number of the inhabitants eagerly en- 
gaged in forwarding the design. Accord- 
ingly a theatre was built, and soon after, 
another. There is reason to believe that 
the stage is now regarded with a very gen- 
eral indifference. Une of the theatres has 
been already taken down; and the other, it 
is said, is far from being crowded.” 

Again he says: “Having presented to 
you an imperfect picture of Boston, I will 
now attempt to exhibit the character of 
its inhabitants. . . . Boston is distinguish- 
able for its habits of business. A man who 
is not believed to follow some useful occu 
pation can scarcely acquire or retain even 
a decent reputation. A traveller passing 
through it is struck with the peculiar ap- 
pearance of activity everywhere visible 
Almost all whom he meets move with a 
sprightliness, differing very sensibly from 
what he observes in New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

“Not less distinguished are the inhab- 
itants, particularly the middle and inferior 
classes, for their intelligence and informa- 
tion. In a singular degree are they ac- 
quainted with the affairs of the town itself, 
and with the residence and character of 
nearly every inhabitant. I have rarely met 
a child who could not tell me both the 
street and house for which I enquired. 

“Nor are they less distinguished for 
civility. A Bostonian, if not pressed by 
business of his own, will readily accom- 
pany a stranger to the house which he 
wishes to find, and will scarcely appear to 
feel as if he had conferred the least obliga- 
tion. In the superior classes, this disposi- 
tion appears often with peculiar advantage. 

“Better tables are nowhere spread than 
in Boston and nowhere does a guest find 
himself more at ease, more secure from so- 
licitations, or entertained with more grace- 
ful or cordial hospitality. The best-bred 
women here are charming examples of 
grace and amenity.” 


At the end of the chapter we get 
just a glimpse of the Calvinist, polite 
and tactful as he writes, but willing to 
let his real feeling be occasionally 
seen. 


“During one hundred and forty years, 
Boston was probably more distinguished 
for religion than any city of the same size 
in the world. An important change has, 
however, within a period of no great 
length, taken place in the _ religious 
opinions of the Bostonians. Before this 
period, moderate Calvinism very generally 
prevailed... At the present time Unitarian- 
ism appears to be the predominating sys- 
tem. It is believed that neither ministers 
nor people have any reason to congratu- 
late themselves on this change. 

“T am, sir, yours, etc.” 
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THE LAST OF THE OCEAN SLAVE-TRADERS. 
By George S. Boutwell. 


N the month of April, 1861, a 
| bark, registering 215 tons, an- 

chored in the bay of Port Liberte, 
a place of no considerable importance, 
on the northerly coast of the island of 
Hayti, about twenty miles from the 
houndary of San Domingo. The ves- 
sel carried the flag of France, and the 
captain called himself Jules Letellier. 
The -name of the vessel was not 
painted upon the stern, as is required 
by our law; but the captain gave her 
name as Guillaume Tell, bound 
from Havana to Havre. He stated 
that he had suffered a disaster at the 
island of Guadaloupe, and that he had 
been compelled to throw a part of his 
cargo overboard. He said also that 
his object in putting into the port was 
to obtain assistance for the recovery 
of his cargo; and for that purpose he 
solicited recruits. The authorities be- 
came suspicious of the craft, and an 
arrest was made of the vessel, her of- 
ficers and men. After some delay the 
vessel was sent to Port au Prince, 
where she was condemned and con- 
fiscated upon the charge of being en- 
gaged “in piracy and slave-trading on 
the coast of ‘Hayti.” 

Upon investigation it appeared that 
the true name of the vessel was W14l- 
lam, and that the name of the cap- 
tain was Antonio Pelletier. Pelletier 
was tried according to the laws of 
Hayti, convicted and sentenced to 
death. The sentence was commuted 
to imprisonment for a term of years. 
The facts of his arrest and of the sen- 
tence pronounced upon him were 
published in the New York Herald; 
and thereupon, as it appeared in the 
investigation that was afterward 
made, his wife married and, taking 
Pelletier’s two children, left the coun- 
try. Pelletier was kept in prison for 
about two years, when he escaped, 


probably with the connivance of the 
authorities. He returned to the 
United States. Previous to his es- 
cape he gained the confidence of the 
Commissioner of the United States 
at Port au Prince, who made a re- 
port in his behalf and upon the 
ground that he had been arrested, 
tried and convicted for an offence of 
which he was not guilty. 

That report was made to the De- 
partment of State, when Mr. Seward 
was Secretary of State. Mr. Seward 
declined to act, upon two grounds,— 
first, it was not proved that Pelletier 
was a citizen of the United States; 
and second, the course of Hayti 
seemed to be justified by the facts as 
they then appeared. Pelletier pre- 
sented a statement of his claim, 
amounting in all to about $2,500,000. 
He placed the value of the bark Wia- 
liam and her cargo, with some money 
which he claimed was on her, at about 
$92,000. He claimed also that he had 
been subjected to many losses in 
business transactions, which he had 
been unable to consummate owing to 
his arrest in Hayti. These amounted 
to about $750,000. The most extraor- 
dinary claim was the claim for dam- 
ages to his person, in the matter of his 
arrest and captivity, and the loss of 
his wife, children and home, for all of 
which he charged $300,000. 

The claimant pressed his claim 
persistently to the State Department ; 
and in the year 1884, when Mr. 
Frelinghuysen was Secretary of 
State, a protocol was entered into be- 
tween him and Mr. Preston, then 
minister plenipotentiary of the re- 
public of Hayti, by which this claim, 
with another large claim in behalf of 
A. H. Lazare against the republic of 
Hayti, was submitted to an interna- 
tional arbitrator,—the Hon. William 
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Strong, formerly a Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
The republic of MHayti_ retained 
Charles A. de Chambrun and myself 
as counsel for the defence. The 
hearing occupied one year of time, 
and the documents and the testimony 
taken covered two thousand printed 
pages. The investigation showed 
that Pelletier was born at Fontaine- 
bleau in France in the year 1819. At 
the age of fourteen he ran away from 
his home and country and came to 
the United States, where he found 
employment on board a ship, which 
was owned and navigated by one 
Blanchard of the state of Maine. 
From about the year 1835 to the year 
1850, Pelletier was employed upon 
shipboard in various menial capaci- 
ties, until finally he became master of 
several small vessels, which were em- 
ployed on short voyages in the Carib- 
bean Sea and on the coast of South 
America. About the year 1850 he ap- 
peared in the city of New York, and 
between that time and 1859 he was in 
the city of Chicago, where on one oc- 
casion and as the representative of 
some local party he was a candidate 
for alderman. He was also engaged 
for a time in the manufacture of boots 
and shoes at Troy, New York. 

In the autumn of 1860 there ap- 
peared a statement in the newspapers 
that a bark called the William had 
been arrested and condemned at Key 
West upon the charge of having been 
fitted out for the slave trade. Guided 
by that notice, Pelletier went to Ha- 
vana, and employed an agent to go to 
Key West and to purchase the bark. 
The purchase was made at a cost of 
$1,504. In Pelletier’s statement of 
his claim, he asserted that he paid 
something over $10,000 for the vessel. 
From Key West the vessel was seni 
to Mobile in charge of a man named 
Thomas Collar, who became Pel- 
letier’s mate, but who was known on 
the vessel as Samuel Gerdon. At 
Mobile the William was fitted out for 
the voyage under the direction and 
apparent ownership of a firm in that 


city known as Delauney, Rice & Co, 
of which Pelletier claimed to be a 
member and proprietor to the extent 
of $50,000, the patrimony which he 
had received upon the death of his 
father. The vessel was freighted with 
lumber, and was cleared for Cartha- 
gena, New Granada, in October. She 
arrived at that port late in November. 
The investigation showed that a por 
tion of the lumber was placed uponthe 
deck when there was space below 
where it might have been stored. It 
appeared also that the vessel con- 
tained a large number of water casks, 
some twenty or twenty-five, about 
twenty pairs of manacles, a quantity 
of ammunition, and that the number 
of sailors was considerably in excess 
of the number required for the navi- 
gation of the vessel. 

At Carthagena’ Pelletier made a 
contract with a colored man named 
Cortes, to carry him with his wife and 
children and servant to a point on the 
coast east of Carthagena, known as 
Rio de Hache. This contract he 
never performed. The original object 
of the voyage, as he alleged, was to 
obtain a cargo of guano, at an island 
which he named Buida. As a matter 
of fact, there is no such island, or at 
any rate none could be found on the 
maps, nor was its existence known to 
the officers of our government who 
had been engaged in taking sound- 
ings in the Caribbean Sea. 

While the William was at Cartha- 
gena, one of the men deserted and 
notified the commander of a British 
man-of-war that the object of the 
voyage of the bark William was a 
cargo of negroes to be carried to the 
United States and sold as _ slaves. 
Following the desertion of this man, 
Pelletier left Carthagena and, instead 
of proceeding to Rio de Hache, which 
was understood to be the destination 
of the British man-of-war, he took a 
northerly course toward the island of 
Grand Inagua. Upon this change of 
the course of the vessel, Cortes be- 
came alarmed for his safety, and he 
urged Pelletier to put him ashore, and 
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especially for the reason that the 
shades of maternity were falling on 
his wife. After a delay of ten days, 
Pelletier consented to land him, which 
he did at Grand Inagua, and secured 
in payment the goods and effects 
which Cortes had on board the vessel, 
and which were understood to be of 
the value of $500 or more. 

In the month of January, 1861, Pel- 
letier arrived in the harbor of Port au 
Prince, Hayti, where he was accused 
of being engaged in a slave-trading 
expedition by five of his men whom 
he had landed and caused to be put in 
prison on the charge of insubordina- 
tion. The authorities were so well 
convinced of the unlawful character 
of the expedition that they ordered 
Pelletier to leave without delay. He 
was convoyed out of the harbor by 
an armed vessel, and upon the under- 
standing that he was to sail for New 
Orleans. As a matter of fact, how- 
ever, he employed the months follow- 
ing, until April, in expeditions among 
the islands of the Caribbean Sea. 
In the course of the investigation, 
Pelletier appeared upon the stand as 
a witness. In a series of questions 
which I put to him, I asked for the 
names of the vessels which he had 
commanded, previous to the voyage 
of the William. Among others he 
mentioned the Ardennes, which was 
an American ship, registered. It 
turned out upon further investigation 
that that ship was fitted out by him at 
Jacksonville in the year 1859, and 
cleared for the Canary Islands. ‘Her 
cargo consisted of rum, sugar, cigars 
and tobacco. From the admission of 
Pelletier it appeareed that he never 
reached the Canary Islands, but made 
the coast of Africa, near the mouth of 
the Congo River. Upon being pressed 
for a reason for the change, he stated 
that he had been driven there by a 
storm. We were able to cause an ex- 
amination to be made of the records 
of the Pluto, a British man-of-war, 
that discovered the Ardennes near 
Magna Grand in April, 1859. The 
officers of the Pluto boarded the Ar- 


dennes, and made such an examina- 
tion as they thought proper. The 
captain made this entry after an ex- 
amination of the vessel’s papers and 
register, namely: “Which, though 
not appearing to be correct, | did not 
detain or molest them.” The Ardennes 
lingered in the vicinity of the mouth 
of the Congo, where she was arrested 
by the officers of the United States 
ship Marion, under command of Cap- 
tain Brent. The results of the exam- 
ination which he made and the cir- 
cumstances of which he obtained 
knowledge were such that he took 
possession of the vessel and sent her 
to New York upon the charge of be- 
ing engaged in the slave trade. The 
evidence produced at New York was 
not sufficient to lead the court to con- 
demn her, but the judge gave a cer- 
tificate that there was probable cause 
for her arrest. 

The real character of the voyage of 
the William from Mobile was finally 
established beyond all controversy. 
In the year 1880, a treaty was made 
between the United States and 
France, by which an _ international 
commission was created for the pur- 
pose of determining the validity of 
claims made by citizens of the United 
States against I’rance and of claims 
made by citizens of France against 
the United States. Among the claim- 
ants against the United States were 
two Frenchmen of the name of Le 
More, residents of New Orleans. At 
the time of the capture of New Or- 
leans in the year 1862, these men had 
in their possession a large sum of 
money belonging to the Confederate 
government. By the proclamation of 
General Butler, made immediately 
upon the capture of the city, all inter- 
course with the Confederate authori- 
ties by residents of New Orleans was 
interdicted. Notwithstanding the 
proclamation, the Le Mores contrived 
to convey the funds in their posses- 
sion across the line, and to procure 
their delivery to the Confederate au- 
thorities. General Butler, having ob- 
tained knowledge of this transaction, 
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had the Le Mores brought before 
him. He then questioned them, and 
upon his own judgment and without 
trial he sent them as prisoners to Ship 
Island, where they were confined for 
a time with an attachment of a ball 
and chain. Each of these men pre- 
sented a claim to the Commission, 
and, there being no defence, an award 
of $20,000 was made to each. If Gen- 
eral Butler had convened a military 
court or commission, as he should 
have done, and had he obtained a 
conviction,as he would have obtained 
one, he would not have subjected the 
United States to the judgments which 
were rendered finally. - 

In that hearing, De Chambrun rep- 
resented the government of France 
and I represented the government of 
the United States. Thus having 
knowledge of the Le Mores, who 
were yet in New Orleans, we applied 
to them for the purpose of ascertain- 
ing the character of Delauney, Rice & 
Co., and also whether there was any 
person living who had knowledge of 
the fitting out of the bark William. 
They found a man by the name of 
Louis Moses, who had been a resi- 
dent of New Orleans since the year 
1852, and who was well acquainted 
with the house of Delauney, Rice & 
Co., having transacted business for it, 
and who was himself concerned in the 
fitting out of the bark William. He 
had indeed invested, in one form or 
another, the sum of $15,000 in the en- 
terprise, of which he had evidence’in 
writing. He stated that the object of 
the voyage was to obtain a cargo of 
negroes in some of the islands of the 
Caribbean Sea, and to bring them to 
a desert island on the west bank of 
the Mississippi, near the main land of 
Louisiana; in fine, that there was no 
purpose to obtain a cargo of guano. 

When the hearing commenced, in 
the year 1884, Pelletier came before 
the arbitrator in perfect health and 
with the appearance of a man of 
ability and of fortune. After an ac- 
quaintance of about a year I was able 
to use this language in my final argu- 


ment: “It is a singular circumstance 
that Captain Pelletier has not pro- 
duced an original paper or document 
in support of his claim. He is sixty 
years of age or more. ‘He is a man 
not deficient in intellectual capacity, 
whatever else may be said of him. He 
is endowed by nature with ability for 
large and honest undertakings. He 
claims to have had an extensive busi- 
ness experience; to have been the 
possessor of large wealth; to have 
been trusted in fiduciary ways; and 
he comes here and claims compensa- 
tion for a great outrage, as he alleges, 
upon his person and his rights; and 
yet he has not produced a paper that 
has the signature of any being, living 
or dead, by which he can sustain the 
claim he makes. What is his answer 
in regard to the absence of papers? It 
is that they were on board the bark 
William. According to the best in- 
formation we can obtain, that bark 
was not less than twelve or fifteen 
years of age. We know that it did 
not much exceed two hundred tons 
burden. It was bound on a voyage 
into tempestuous seas; and, leaving 
behind him wealth, as he says, to be 
measured by the million, he embarks 
on that vessel with all his papers, in- 
cluding title deeds, articles of copart- 
nership, powers of attorney, and pre- 
liminary accounts relating to unset- 
tled affairs. He is a member of the 
house of Delauney, Rice & Co., in 
which he had deposited his patrimony 
to the extent of fifty thousand dol- 
lars; and he carries away on that frail 
bark all evidence of his investment in 
that firm. ‘He had, he said, a partner- 
ship agreement; he had accounts of 
profits that had been rendered from 
time to time,— and all are gone. He 
had a dear wife and two children, for 
whose loss he now demands large 
compensation; and yet he carried 
away the evidence on which their 
right to his estate would have de- 
pended, in case of his death. The 
statement may be true, but in the na- 
ture of things it is not probable. That 
we may believe a statement of that 
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sort, evidence is required, not from 
one man unknown, not from one man 
impeached, but from many men of 
reputable standing in society. I[t 1s 
not to be believed that a man who 
had been engaged in transactions 
measured by hundreds of thousands 
of dollars, through a period of ten 
years, should take every evidence of 
those transactions on board a vessel 
of hardly more than two hundred 
tons burden, manned by a crew com- 
posed of highbinders, as he has de- 
scribed them, and sail to foreign 
lands, over tempestuous seas, upon 
the poor pretext of procuring guano 
for the plantations of Louisiana,— 
and this, as he says, when war was 
imminent.” 

In my argument to the arbitrator I 
attempted to trace the voyage of the 
Ardennes and the voyage of the Wil- 
liam with as much minuteness as 
seemed to me to be wise under the 
circumstances, and for the sole pur- 
pose of establishing the charge that 
Pelletier was engaged in the slave 
trade. The character of the voyage 
of the Ardennes was important in view 
of the rule of law that, in the trial of a 
person charged with the crime of 
slave-trading, evidence is admissi- 
ble which tends to prove that thie 
accused had been engaged in sim- 
ilar undertakings at about the same 
time. 

My argument occupied the busi- 
ness hours of two sessions of the 
court. At the opening of the court 
Pelletier appeared, took a seat, and 
remained during the first thirty or 
forty minutes of my argument, when 
he disappeared. The New York Her- 
ald, on the morning of the third day 
after Pelletier’s last appearance, con- 
tained the announcement that Anto- 
nio Pelletier had died suddenly at the 
Astor House in the city of New York. 
The hearing proceeded, and on the 
30th day of June, 1885, Mr. Justice 
Strong filed his opinion in the De- 
partment of State. In that opinion, 
he says: 

“T can hardly escape from the con- 


viction that the voyage of the bark 
WVilliam was an illegal voyage; that 
its paramount purpose was to obtain 
a cargo of negroes, either by pur- 
chase or kidnapping, and bring them 
into slavery in the state of Louisiana; 
and that the load of lumber, and the 
profession of a purpose to go for a 
cargo of guano were mere covers to 
conceal the true character of the en- 
terprise.” He states also “that Pelle- 
tier had applied to a Haytian to ob- 
tain fifty men and some women, 
blacks, of course, to assist him in ob- 
taining guano.” The arbitrator found, 
however, that by the law of nations 
the courts of Hayti had no jurisdic- 
tion of the case. “It is undeniable,” 
said Justice Strong, “that none of 
them were piratical in view of the 
law of nations.” 

By the act d’accusation Pelletier was 
charged with piracy and slave-trading 
on the coast of Hayti. The arbitrator 
found that he was not guilty of piracy 
and that the act of slave-trading was 
never committed, although the de- 
sign and purpose of the voyage were 
perfectly clear. The claims as pre- 
sented were all rejected by the arbi- 
trator, except the claim for injury to 
Pelletier personally by his confine- 
ment in prison. For that injury the 
arbitrator allowed Pelletier the sum 
of $25 a day during his confinement, 
and the interest thereon up to the 
time the judgment was _ rendered, 
amounting in all to $57,250. 

When the judgment had been ren- 
dered, the counsel for Hayti presented 
a memorial to the State Department, 
setting forth the impropriety and bad 
policy of a presentation by the gov- 
ernment of the United States of a 
judgment rendered in favor of a 
claimant who had been found guilty 
of fitting out a slave-trading expedi- 
tion within the limits of the United 
States, and using the flag of the 
United States as a protection in the 
prosecution of his illegal undertak- 
ing. Mr. Bayard was then Secretary 
of State,and Mr. Cleveland was Presi- 
dent. That view of the counsel of 
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Hayti was accepted by the Secretary 
of State and by the President, and the 
government of Hayti was relieved 
from the payment of the claim. I 
ought to add that Mr. Justice Strong 
concurred with the counsel for Hayti, 
and made a representation to the De- 
partment of State urging the remis- 
sion of the penalty in the judgment 
he had rendered. 

The decision of Mr. Justice Strong 
raises a question of a very serious 
character.—that is to say, whether an 


AND WING. 

international tribunal can take notice 
of proceedings in the judicial tribu- 
nals of a foreign state, further than to 
ascertain whether the proceedings 
were according to “due process of 
law” in the state where the proceed- 
ings were had. Justice Strong went 
so far as to hold that the courts of 
Hayti had erred upon the question of 
their own jurisdiction. Such a ruling, 
if applied to cases of public impor- 
tance, might lead to very serious re- 
sults. 


THE HORNETS STING AND WING. 


By: F.. Conner. 


HE Hornet,one of our sea-rocked 
T_T cradles of heroes, was built in 
the goodly city of Baltimore, in 

the year 1805. No doubt, as she 
took the water from her ways, the 
beaming eyes and smiles of many a 
fair daughter of “Fair Maryland” be- 
spake her fortune and success; and 
well those ardent wishes were ful- 
filled. She measured four hundred 
and forty tons, was brig rigged, rat- 
ing eighteen guns, cost $52,603, and 
carried a crew of one hundred and 
forty men. Such she was originally ; 
but in1811 her rig was finally changed 
to that of a ship, with a battery of 
twenty guns. Her first service was 
in a cruise along our coast in 1805-6, 
under Isaac Chauncey, who had al- 
ready served well against the Turk 
in the Mediterranean, and afterwards 
did likewise against the English on 
Lake Ontario. From the last date 
on to 1808 she was in the Mediter- 
ranean under J. H. Dent, who had 
also served at Tripoli and Tunis. In 
1809, under the same commander, 
she carried William Skipwith to 
France and General Wilkinson to 


New Orleans. Keturning to Charles- 
ton, Dent was relieved by Thomas 
Hunt, and he in 1811 by James Law- 
rence, who took her to England and 
France, bearing dispatches to our 
ministers there. Returning, the 
Hornet reached New York in May, 
1812. On June 18 war was declared 
by the United States against Great 
Britain; and on June 21 Lawrence 
put to sea in the Hornet as one of 
Commodore Rodgers’s squadron, par- 
ticipating in the chase of H. B. M. 
frigate Belvidera, thirty-six guns, 
Captain Byron. On the ninth of 
July the Hornet took the letter-of- 
marque Dolphin, “a fine, fast-sailing 
brig,” says Conner in his journal, 
“from Guernsey, bound to New- 
foundland.” She was put in charge 
of Midshipman David Conner of the 
Hornet, and ordered to the United 
States; but in a fog near the Banks 
she ran into the clutches of the ene- 
my’s sloop-of-war Hazard, Captain 
Coaksby, who, thus recovering her, 
turned over her prize-crew and of- 
ficers to Admiral Sir John T. Duck- 
worth, at St. John’s, Newfoundland, 
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where they remained prisoners of war 
for some weeks. The Hornet, after 
further cruising, put in at Boston. 
From that port she sailed on the 
twenty-sixth of October, going to- 
wards the tropics. On the thirteenth 
of December she found, at San Sal- 
vador (1. ¢., Bahia, Brazil), the ene- 
sloop-of-war Bonne Citoyenne, 
eighteen guns, Captain Green. Law- 
rence at once challenged her to leave 
port and fight. This Captain Green 
judged it his duty to decline, since he 
had in charge a large amount of spe- 
cle, reported at $1,600,000, probably 
an exaggeration (Evans’s Journal, p. 
473, vol. 19, Pa. Mag.), and would 
not risk it in battle. But Lawrence, 
determined to fight, remained for 
weeks in front of the harbor, blockad- 
ing the Citoyenne, and also a twelve- 
gun schooner, until by the sudden 
appearance of a British line of battle 
ship he was forced to flee for safety, 
even into’the very same neutral port 
where lay his intended victim. But, 
night quickly falling, out slipped the 
Hornet, unseen, and away. Thus first 
she gave her wing; and now for her 
sting! 

Running up the coast, she took, on 
January 6, 1813, the schooner Ellen, 
loaded with dry goods. This prize 
was sold at New Castle (Delaware ?) 
for $32,675. On the fourth of Feb- 
ruary, off Pernambuco, she seized 
the brig Resolution, ten guns, carrying 
coffee, fustic, etc., from Rio to Mar- 
naham, and a nice little purse con- 
taining $23,000 in specie. This the 
Hornet put into her own pocket, and 
then burnt the brig. After this gift 
of Fortune, the goddess seemed to 
have forgotten the Hornet, leaving 
her to buzz about in solitude tor 
three weeks, but on the twenty-fourth 
of the month, while off the mouth of 
the Demarara River,—and just as her 
crew were, I fancy, denouncing the 
goddess as a “sorry jade,’”—up shot 
three strange sails to view. Now 
there was an embarrassment of 
riches, and for a moment the chance 
of losing all by trying for too much. 


But the chance, if indeed it existed, 
was soon laid; for with the cross of 
St. George flying from her peak, 
down came the _ second stranger, 
straight for the Hornet, who turned 
eagerly to meet the foe. Swift was 
the conflict ; for in eleven minutes the 
gay Peacock lay a shattered wreck 
upon the sea. The prize was taken 
possession of by the first leutenant 
of the Hornet, John Templer Shu- 
brick, who upon his return reported 
her fast sinking. Immediately the 
third lieutenant, David Conner, and 
midshipman B. Cooper were sent 
with boats to rescue the remainder 
of the crew. I follow the narrative 
of the former officer, as given in his 
journal: 

“IT was despatched by Captain 
Lawrence to the brig with directions 
to remove the prisoners, which I suc- 
ceeded in performing with great diff- 
culty before the brig sunk. At the 
time I got on board of her it was 
nearly dark and blowing tresh. The 
Hornet was then a considerable dis- 
tance leeward. To hasten the re- 
moval of the wounded, I put the brig 
before the wind with the intention of 
coming close to the Hornet, as I per- 
ceived she had anchored. As I ap- 
proached her it was discovered the 
cable would not run out of the tier 
sufficiently to bring the brig up, and 
there was no means of easing it, as 
the water, by the numerous shot 
holes, had now filled the hold, and 
cable tiers. At length, after the brig 
had drifted nearly two miles, and as 
it was dark, entirely out of sight of 
the Hornet, the cable was reeved suf- 
ficiently to bring her up. After great 
exertion, by pumping and bailing to 
keep her afloat, with but one boat I 
succeeded in removing all the pris- 
oners.” 

Just as the boat was about pulling 
off, young Conner (he was about 
twenty-one) was urged to enter it, as 
the brig would certainly sink ere it 
could return. This he well knew; 
but, while the outburst of his com- 
rades’ solicitude for him cheered his 
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heart, it caused no wavering of pur- 
pose or shrinking from his determi- 
nation to do his whole duty to stand 
by his charge to the very end; and so 
he waved the boat off. It disap- 
peared into the night, leaving him 
and the remnant of his command 
alone in the darkness, sinking into 
the sea. But they were brave hearts, 
had faced death before, and even 
then hoped to face it again. Al- 
though so young a man, their 
commander had had many narrow 
escapes. Once as a boy he had killeda 
rattlesnake almost under his very feet ; 
then by agility in swimming he had 
saved himself from a capsized boat; 
again, swept from the deck of his ship 
by an in-rolling sea, he had clung half 
drowned to the taffrail; then, set 
upon by mutineers, he had saved his 
life and the ship by felling the ring- 
leader with a marline-pin snatched up 
at the instant; and again, while the 
seas rolled over his stranded ship, he 
had saved himself by means of a life- 
line luckily got ashore. A man with 
such experiences, although willing to 
die rather than fail in duty, has a 
heart to live, and his heart tells him 
that the gods will ever help those 
most who help themselves. Know- 
ing that now the crisis had come, 
that moments were to show whether 
life or death was to be for him and 
his companions, he at once set about 
doing his part, let come what might 
so far as the gods were concerned. 
Stowed on the booms lay a shat- 
tered and shot-pierced boat, without 
oars. By great exertions it was got 
out; but would it float? It was their 
only chance for life; and all got into 
it, save some men caught below 
deck, as the Peacock gave a last lurch 
and sank out of darkness intg the 
darker sea. Up from the _ black 
depths came a cry, and Lieutenant 
Conner, reaching from the boat, 
pulled into it the young midshipman, 
Cooper. On groped the boat through 
the darkness, paddled by bits of 
boards and sticks, searching for the 
far-off Hornet. At length she was 


found, a scene of busy activity; for, 
although crowded with prisoners, her 
crew were making ready for another 
fight, since they did not doubt that 
the Peacock’s mate, seen just before 
the action, would soon be upon them. 
But the Englishman did not come, 
although he saw his enemy and heard 
her battle with his comrade. He did 
not come to the rescue because, as he 
afterwards declared, he did not know 
how to serve great guns. Had he only 
tried, he would have received from 
the Hornet instruction unsurpassed. 
Although the Hornet was somewhat 
superior in force to the Peacock, it 
was not this difference which gave 
victory to the former; it was because 
her officers and crew excelled the 
Englishmen in seamanship and gun- 
nery. 

No enemy approaching, and Law- 
rence finding his ship overcrowded 
with men, short of food and water, 
started for home, prisoners wounded 
and sound, water-casks dry, but 
money-bags full of gold. Thus bur- 
dened, the Hornet reached New York 
on the twenty-fifth of March. Then 
followed rejoicings, feastings, medals 
and promotions for the _ victors. 
Their portraits were painted by Jar- 
vis; that of Lieutenant Conner hangs 
above me,—a model not only of the 
past, but also a model for future naval 
officers who would be as they should 
be, clean-shaven sailors, not mus- 
tached soldicrs, in appearance, thus 
losing the distinctive characteristic 
of their service in an assumed and 
out-of-place militarism. 

But to return to the Hornet. Law- 
rence having been promoted, the 
sloop was put in charge of Com- 
mandant James Biddle, and left New 
York for a cruise in the following 
June; but this was cut short by the 
British blockading squadron driving 
her into New London, where she lay 
above the fort, with other men-of- 
war, for fifteen weary months, broken 
by occasional acts of defiance,—such, 
for instance, as running out close to 
the blockading fleet. On one of these 
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oceasions the Hornet's wing not 
proving as swift as usual, she came 
near being captured. But, nothing 
daunted, Biddle, determined to es- 
cape into the free ocean, sent—with 
the concurrence of his officers—a 
challenge to the Loup Cervier; but the 
duel was prevented by the British ad- 
miral ordering the Cervier away to 
other service. Thus balked of one 
chance of freedom, Biddle fixed upon 
another, an attempt to run through 
the whole blockading squadron. 
Getting permission from his commo- 
dore (Decatur), he succeeded in the 
attempt on the eighteenth of Novem- 
ber, 1814, at the dead of night, and 
reached New York, recovering from 
the enemy the ship William while on 
the way. From that port the Hornet, 
still under Biddle, with David Conner 
now his first lieutenant, started on a 
cruise, in company with the new U. S. 
sloop-of-war Peacock (Captain War- 
rington), so named after the Hornet's 
prize, and the Zom Bowline, store- 
ship, “passing out by Sandy Hook,” 
says Lieutenant Conner, “on the 
twenty-fourth of January, 1815.” On 
the twenty-sixth the Hornet parted 
company in chase of a strange sail, 
which hove to upon being fired on, 
but proved a mere neutral. 

The island of Tristan d’Acunha, a 
mountain peak rising out of the At- 
lantic Ocean midway between South 
America and Africa, having been pre- 
viously fixed on as a_ rendezvous, 
thitherward went the Hornet, through 
fine weather and bad, saving a man 
who had fallen overboard, but losing 
a boat in the effort. Then she over- 
hauled several neutral vessels, and 
from one or two of these she heard 
reports of peace. About the middle of 
March both the Hornet and the Bow- 
line made the island rendezvous, but 
were driven off by bad weather; on 
the twenty-third, however, the Hornet 
came in and was about to anchor 
when a strange sail was seen to the 
windward. Captain Biddle took a 
stretch up towards it, then hove to 
and awaited her onset. Down she 


came in fine style, showing herself to 
be a brig and a fair match in size and 
guns to the Hornet. Then followed 
the action, and again the Hornet gave 
the enemy her deadly sting. Here I 
will not follow the account as 
given by most histories, but give 
the story in the less known but vivid 
words of the participant, Midshipman 
Skiddy : 


“March sth, 1815. We arrived off the 
island of Tristian d’Aurca_ [Tristan 
d’Acunha], in latitude 37 degrees south 
and 11 degrees longitude west. Our first 
lieutenant, David Conner, had just landed 
when the signal was made for him to re- 
turn, in consequence of a strange sail 
heaving in sight and standing down before 
the wind for us. We hove to and took 
our dinner (it was duff-day) while she was 
running down. The duff was hardly swal- 
lowed when the drum beat to quarters. 
In a few minutes all was ready for ac- 
tion, every eye watching the stranger. 
He soon luffed to on our weather-quarter 
(starboard) about pistol shot off, hoisted 
the British flag, and gave us a gun. This 
we did not notice—waiting for him to 
shoot ahead more. He then gave us the 
first broadside. The moment his guns 
flashed, ours were in operation; and, 
strange to say, in five minutes I perceived 
the blood running from his  scuppers, 
when they almost stopped firing. Our 
little captain ordered us to cease firing; 
when the enemy, thinking we were dis- 
abled, renewed his fire,—and of course we 
soon convinced him of his mistake. He 
then, as a last alternative, ran his bowsprit 
between our main and mizzen mast, with 
the intention of carrying us by boarding. 
I was standing with the first lieutenant, in 
the third division, on the quarter deck 
(three after guns on each side) and 
was soon in command of this divi- 
sion—the first lieutenant, Mr. Conner, 
having been severely wounded at the 
commencement of the _ action. This 
brave officer was standing near my 
right arm. I was then assisting the 
working the second gun from aft, and 
after taking aim he inquired of me 
how the enemy looked, and I just an- 
swered that from appearances his time had 
nearly expired, when a shot struck him 
(Mr. Conner) in the groin. I watched the 
effect of the wound, and soon observed 
him whiten from loss of blood. I at- 
tempted to assist him out of the way of 
the guns and, stopping abreast of the miz- 
zen mast, asked him if,I should send him 
below. Putting his hand over the wound, 
he said, ‘No, I'll see it out.” He then sank 
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down on the deck beside the mast. The 
captain observing this despatched his aid, 
Midshipman Samuel Phelps, to help him 
below, and I continued in charge of the 
third division. 

“The jib-halyards being shot away, the 
fore tack was hauled down to veer the 
ship. The enemy was now foul of us, and 
all hands were called to repel boarders; we 
immediately mounted the hammock cloths 
and the enemy’s booms; the shout of 
‘Board’ and cheers from our boys soon 
thinned off the crowd on their forecastle 
deck, and it required all the exertions of 
our captain and officers to prevent our 
men from boarding; had they done so the 
enemy would have suffered much; many 
of them were now dodging below and 
some left their first lieutenant (MacDon- 
ald) standing alone on the forecastle. 
Many muskets were levelled at him, but 
were prevented, by our officers, from firing 
on so brave a man. He then enquired of 
our leader, Second Lieutenant Newton, the 
name of the ship, and was answered, the 
United States sloop Hornet; he then waved 
his sword and walked aft. Our ship in 
shooting ahead carried away his bowsprit. 
tore away all our mizzen rigging, and the 
enemy swung across our stem. Our cap- 
tain was standing aft on the arm chest 
speaking to them, when their foremast fell 
along the lee waist. The marines in the 
foretop clung with their muskets to the 
rigging as the mast fell on deck, and then 
jumped forward, fired and wounded our 
captain. They made an attempt also at 
this time to rake us with their bow-guns, 
then pointed on our stern; I was standing 
in the larboard stern port in front of their 
two bow-guns, only about twelve feet from 
us. The greater part of our crew then 
being aft to prevent their boarding,I cer- 
tainly expected to see many of our party 
fall at that fire. Had these guns been well 
directed, many of us must have been 
killed; but fortunately at that very mo- 
ment the sea lifted our ship’s stern and 
the shot went under the counter into the 
sea. Our ship now came round on the 
other tack (larboard), and I played my 
division into them, raking them fore and 
aft. They again cried quarters, and our 
wounded captain came and ordered me to 
cease firing. Our antagonist proved to be 

B. M. sloop-of-war Penguin, Captain 
Dickinson (one of Lord Nelson’s favor- 
ites), who was killed during the action by 
a ball through the heart. This was a new 
vessel, mounting sixteen thirty-two pound 
carronades, two long nines, and one 
twelve-pounder on the forecastle. They 
reported fifteen men killed and twenty- 
eight wounded; but they had a number of 
men from the Medway seventy-four, and 
were sent expressly from the Cape of 
Good Hope to cruise for the Young Wasp 


AND WING. 


privateer, of twenty-two long guns. We 
made out, by the rolls on board of her, 
twenty-five killed. Several of the wounded 
died. The Hornet was of the same length, 
one foot less beam, guns of the same 
calibre, one more in number than the 
Penguin. The Hornet had, before the ac- 
tion, 130 men; the Penguin had 158 men, 
including volunteers from the Medway—28 
difference. The Hornet had one man 
killed and eleven wounded, and this all in 
the after third division. The poor fellow 
that was killed was a_ six-foot marine, 
named Town, from Vermont; he was fir- 
ing over my head, and I suddenly per- 
ceived his brains on my shoes—and, on 
turning, I observed the top of his skull 
had been taken off by a ball. As he was 
now much in the way, I shoved him 
through one of the ports overboard. Af- 
ter the fight came the most painful and 
heart-sickening sight of poor fellows, who 
only a few minutes since were well and 
joyful, now all mangled by balls and 
splinters. Groans were heard from all 
quarters. We were now employed getting 
the prisoners on board, unbending and 
bending sails, repairing rigging, and re- 
placing as soon as possible all damages. 
This called us from the dying groans of 
the wounded. The surgeons were all em- 
ployed amputating limbs and dressing 
wounds. The prize was taken in tow, and 
night veiled the dismal scene. The next 
morning the Penguin was scuttled and 
sunk; Captain Dickinson was buried with 
the honors of war, his own officers and 
marines being allowed to perform the 
ceremony, 

“This action lasted twenty-two minutes. 
Captain Biddle consented to go below to 
dress and examine his wound, after the 
action, on the surgeon assuring him that 
all the men had been first attended to. It 
was then that we ascertained that the bal! 
had passed through his neck and cut 
through his coat collar.” 


This engagement between the Hor- 
net and Penguin is considered by 
naval authorities most creditable to 
our arms, the vessels being fairly 
matched, the Penguin being moreover 
a picked ship, sent out to capture the 
Young Wasp, whose force exceeded 
that of the Hornet; hence the con- 
quered was considered stronger than 
her conqueror. 

So much for the “sting” 
Hornet, now again for her “wing. 
We have noted already that “wing” 
had saved her from a British “74.” 
Now the same thing was to happen 
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BRITISH 74-GUN SHIP IN CHASE OF THE “HORNET.” 


CAPTURE .OF THE “PENGUIN BY THE “HORNET.” 


The originals from which the photographs here repro- 
duced were copied are works contemporary with the events 
represented. They belonged to my father, the late Commo. 
dore David Conner, U. S. N., who as a lieutenant of the 
H/ornet shared with his brother officers in the scenes here 
depicted. The original paintings, handed on to me, are 
cherished as of the greatest value, since they are not fanci- 


ful idealizations, but representations contemporary with the 
facts. Various quotations are indicated as from Commo- 
dore (then Lieutenant) Conner’s journal. The passage 
from Mr. Skiddvy’s journal will be found in the New York 
Herald of April 30. 1855. Evans's journal, referred to, is 
that of the surgeon of the Hornet, printed n “ The Penn- 
sylvania Magazine.” 
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again; but this time it was all 
“wing’—no clouding darkness as- 
sisting. The Peacock and Tom Bow- 
line having come in soon after the ac- 
tion, the latter was made a cartel and 
sent into Rio de Janeiro, while the 
two sloops in due time resumed their 
cruise, making for the Indian seas. 
On the twenty-seventh of April, 
being southeasterly off the point of 
Africa, they sighted a strange sail, a 
great ship, evidently an East India- 
man. Now for a grand prize! Away 
they dashed in hot pursuit, the Pea- 
cock leading. Presently the gay bird 
faltered, then, turning on her heel, 
threw out the signal: “A British sev- 
enty-four!” Away went the Peacock 
and away went the Hornet, followed 
by the enemy, he giving her the 
honor of his whole attention. And 
now followed that remarkable flight 
and escape, which flight, lasting over 
three days (Lieutenant Conner says 
forty-nine hours, in his journal), was 
achieved solely by the Hornet’s 
“wing,” as forced by her com- 
mander’s skill and tenacity of pur- 
pose. Her pursuer, the Cornvwallis, 
however, getting her under fire and 
coming so close that everything had 
to be sacrificed in the interest of 
lightness and speed, overboard went 
her boats and guns, but one of the 
latter being retained; but she es- 
caped. 

To Biddle this escape brought ad- 
ditional repute as a skilful sailor; but 
what must he not have suffered in 
mental strain and physical pain, 
wounded as he was! Think, too, of 
the other brave men, officers and 


sailors, who lay in their hammocks, 
enforced prisoners to the awful sus- 
pense of the chase, as well as suffer- 
ing from cruel wounds. One at least 
(Lieutenant Conner) has told how he 
thus suffered. Lying desperately 
wounded and unable to move, while 
shot and shell flew over the ship, his 
one thought then was for her and the 
honor of his flag, on which his eyes 
were ever fixed, and whose continual 
stay aloft cheered his almost dying 
heart. And there the flag stayed, to 
him and his comrades the inspiring 
spark of patriotism that kept their 
hearts aglow and gave them life and 
hope. 

So ended the war life of the Hor- 
net; never again did she give her 
sting of death, for peace reigned now 
and for long over the seas. But the 
sloop was not laid up in idleness; 
still she kept the seas. From 1818 
to 1821 she cruised in the West 
Indies and Mediterranean, under 
George Campbell Read, who had 
fought in the last mentioned war, and 
subsequently circumnavigated the 
world. Again she was in the West 
Indies in 1822, under R. Henley; in 
1823, under S. Smith; in 1824, under 
E. P. Kennedy; in 1825 and 1826, 
under S. Woodhouse; from 1826 to 
1828, under A. Claxton; sailing on 
her last cruise February 5, 1829, 
never to return, being overwhelmed 
by a “norther” in the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, on or about September 10,—her 
commander, Otho Norris, and all 
perishing. And thus this cradle of 


heroes rests in “the cradle of the 


deep.” 
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IR PHILIP SIDNEY is the 
S enigma of the Elizabethan 
age. His span of life was but 
a brief thirty-two years, and as the 
first twenty years of any man’s career 
are but a preparation for the activi- 
ties of after life, Sidney had only 
twelve years in which to impress him- 
self on English history and win his 
renown. But they sufficed. After 
the lapse of more than three centuries 
his fame shines as brightly in the 
annals of England as that of Spenser, 
of Raleigh, of Drake, of Shakespeare 
and of other Elizabethan immortals, 
against whose names there are re- 
corded achievements far surpassing 
anything that Sidney ever accom- 
plished. 

As great deeds went in England in 
the closing half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Sidney did nothing great. He 
made the grand tour, as a recognized 
necessary part of a liberal education 
in those days; he was sent to Vienna 
on a small embassy of condolence; 
he was appointed cupbearer_ to 
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Illustrated from photographs by the author. 


Queen Elizabeth ; he addressed a sur- 
prisingly bold epistle to his sovereign 
in Opposition to her contemplated 
marriage with the Duke of Anjou; 
and, finally, as Earl Leicester’s 
companion in the expedition to the 
Low Countries, he was named Gov- 
ernor of Flushing. record, 
even with his literary work thrown 
in, offers no explanation of the per- 
sistence of Sidney’s fame. He lives 
really by the heroism of his death. 
That heroism was the natural flower 
of his rare character; and that char- 
acter was moulded into its fine 
quality by a wise father and a tender 
mother, in Sidney’s happy boyhood 
days at Penshurst. 

When Musidorus, escaped from 
shipwreck, accompanied his two 
shepherd friends to the house of 
Kalender in Arcadia, he found him- 
self in the presence of a building 
made “of fair and strong stone, not 
affecting so much any extraordinary 
kind of fineness as an honorable 
presenting of a firm stateliness. The 
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SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 


lights; doors and _= stairs’ rather 
directed to the use of the guest than 
to the eye of the artificer, and yet as 
the one chiefly heeded so the other 
not neglected; each place handsome 
without curiosity, and homely with- 
out loathsomeness; not so dainty as 
not to be trod on, nor yet slubbered 
up with good fellowship; all more 
lasting than beautiful, but that the 
consideration of the exceeding last- 
ingness made the eye believe it was 
exceeding beautiful. ... The back 
side of the house was neither field, 
garden, nor orchard, or rather it was 
both field, garden, and orchard; for 
as soon as the descending of the 
stairs had delivered them [1. ¢e., Mu- 
sidorus and Kalender], down they 
came into a place cunningly set with 
trees of the most taste-pleasing fruits ; 
but scarcely had they taken that into 
their consideration but that they 


were suddenly stepped 
into a delicate green. (Of 
each side of the green a 
thicket, and behind the 
thickets again new beds 
of flowers, which being 
under the trees the trees 
were to them a pavilion, 
and they were to the trees 
a mosaical floor, so that 
it seemed that art therein 
would needs be delighte«| 
by counterfeiting his en- 
emy error and making or- 
der in confusion, In the 
midst of all the place was 
a fair pond, whose shak- 
ing crystal was a perfect 
mirror to all the other 
beauties, so that it bare 
show of two gardens, one 
indeed, the other in shad- 
ows.” 

So wrote Sidney in the 
“Arcadia,” and the model 
he had in mind was un- 
doubtedly that _ stately 
Penshurst home in which 
he had his birth. 

In all that fair coun- 
ty of Kent there its 
probably no more picturesque vil- 
lage than Penshurst. Its beauty is 
that of the past. Modernity has no 
footing here. Elizabethan types are 
renewed in a Victorian age. As the 
daisy of to-day fashions itself by 
unerring heredity into the likeness of 
the daisy of five centuries ago, so the 
Penshurst cottage homes of the nine- 
teenth century perpetuate the sem- 
blance of those village homes which 
clustered about the mansion of the 
Sidneys in the sixteenth century. 
Example and authority account for 
this persistence of type. The ex- 
ample is there in the quaint hali- 
timbered dwellings of the fifteenth 
century: which overhang the path- 
way that gives entrance to the quiet 
churchyard; the authority, in the 
wise determination of the lord of the 
manor, that any old building which 
has become unfit for habitation shall 
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IN PENSHURST VILLAGE. 


be replaced by one bearing exact like- 
ness to that it has displaced. Thus 
the newest houses look as ancient as 
the oldest. 

Penshurst Place is not exempt 
from this rule which enforces con- 
tinuity with the past. Although 
various additions have been made to 
the mansion, the harmony of its out- 
ward semblance is undisturbed. Be- 
tween the old banqueting hall of the 
fourteenth century and the new wing 
of the nineteenth century there is no 
discord; loyalty to the past has 
shaped every new stone and fitted it 
so deftly into its place that even the 
old builders themselves would be de- 


ceived, could they revisit the work of 
their hands. 

Although Penshurst has been the 
residence of a noble family almost 
from the time of the Norman con- 
quest, it was not until the middle of 
the sixteenth century that it became 
the home of the Sidneys. It was to 
Sir William Sidney, a great favorite 
and faithful servant of Henry VIII, 
that Edward VI, in the year of his 
death, granted the manor of Pens- 
hurst. But Sir William liad brief 
enjoyment of the gift, dying as he did 
in the year in which he received it. 
His son, Sir Henry Sidney, the father 
of Philip, succeeded ; and he, in 1585, 
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erected the tower which now forms 
the central feature of the north front. 
Over the gateway in this tower is still 
to be seen a stone tablet bearing an 
inscription which reads thus: 

“The most religious & renowned 
Prince Edward the Sixth, Kinge of 
England, France & Ireland, gave 
this house of Pencester with the 
mannors, landes & appurtenances 


THE BALLROOM. 


thereunto _ be- 
longinge, unto 
his trustye & 
well-beloved 


servant, Syr 
William Sid- 
ney, Knight, 


Bannaret, serv- 
inge him from the tyme of his 
birth unto his coronation, in the 
offices of chamberlayne & stuarde of 
his household, in commemoration of 
which most worthie & famous Kinge, 
Sir Henrie Sidney, Knight of the 
most noble order of the garter, Lord 
President of the Council established 
in the marches of Wales, sonne & 
heyre of the afore named Syr William 
Sidney, caused this tower to be 
buylded & that excellent 


THE 
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Prince’s arms to be erected anno 
domini 1585.” 

Other additions to Penshurst owe 
their existence to Sir Henry Sidney; 
but it is his greatest glory that here 
he moulded the character of his illus- 
trious son, Philip. The room in 
which he was born, November 29, 
1554, is still pointed out; and scat- 
tered through the house are portraits 
and relics 
which serve 
the imagina- 
tion liberally 
in its pleasant 
task of pic- 
turing the im- 
age of this 
noble youth. 


PICTURE GALLERY. 


Among the family manuscripts 1s 
one document which goes far towards 
explaining how he became what 


we know him to have been. This 
is the first letter ever written 
by Sir Henry to his son, then 


at school at Shrewsbury ; and as the 
lapse of three centuries has not ren- 
dered its advice obsolete, nor its spirit 
less worthy of imitation, it may be 
quoted almost in full. After acknowl- 
edging the receipt of two letters from 
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QUEEN ELIZABETH S ROOM. 


his son, one in Latin and the other in 
French, Sir Henry proceeds: 

“Since this is my first letter that 
ever I did write to you, I will not that 
it be all empty of some advices, which 
my natural care for you provoketh 
me to wish you to follow, as docu- 
ments to you in this your tender age. 
Let your first action be the lifting up 
of your mind to Almighty God by 
hearty prayer; and feelingly digest 
the words you speak in prayer, with 
continual meditation and thinking of 
Him to whom you pray and of the 
matter for which you pray. And use 
this as an ordinary act, and at an or- 
dinary hour, whereby the time itself 
shall put you in remembrance to do 
that which you are accustomed to do 
in that time. Apply your study to 
such hours as your discreet master 
doth assign you, earnestly; and the 
time I know he will so limit as shall 
be both sufficient for your learning 
and safe for your health. And mark 
the sense and the matter of that you 
read, as well as the words. So shall 


you both enrich your tongue with 
words and your wit with matter; and 
judgment will grow as years grow- 
eth in you. Be humble and obedient 
to your master, for unless you frame 
yourself to obey others, yea, and feel 
in yourself what obedience is, you 
shall never be able to teach others 
how to obey you. Be courteous of 
gesture and affable to all men, with 
diversity of reverence according to 
the dignity of the person: there is 
nothing that winneth so much with 
so little cost. Use moderate diet, so 
as after your meal you may find your 
wit fresher and not duller, and your 
body more lively and not more heavy. 
Seldom drink wine, and yet some- 
times do, lest being enforced to drink 
upon the sudden you should find 
yourself inflamed. Use exercise of 
body, yet such as is without peril of 
your joints and bones; it will increase 
your force and enlarge your breath. 
Delight to be cleanly, as well in all 
parts of your body as in your gar- 
ments: it shall make you grateful in 
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each company, and otherwise loath- 
some. Give yourself to be merry, 
for you degenerate from your father 
if you find not yourself most able in 
wit and body and to do anything 
when you be most merry; but let 
_ your mirth be ever void of all scur- 
rility and biting words to any man, 
for a wound given by a word is of- 
tentimes harder to be cured than that 
which is given with the sword... . 
Think upon 
every word that 
you will speak 
before you utter 
it, and remember 
how nature hath 
ramparted up, as 
it were, the 
tongue with teeth, 
lips, yea, and hair 
without the lips, 
and all betokening 
reins or bridles 
for the loose use 
of that member. 
Above all things, 
tell no untruth; 
no, not in trifles: 
the custom of itis 
naughty. ... Re- 
member, my son, 
the noble blood 
you are descend- 
ed of, by your 
mother’s side ; 
and think that 
only by virtuous 
life and good ac- 
tion you may be 
an ornament to 
that _ illustrious 
family, and other- 
wise, through 
vice and sloth you shall be counted 
labes generis, one of the greatest 
curses that can happen to man.” 

To this notable letter, Philip’s 
mother, Lady Mary Sidney, added a 
postscript, which is as remarkable for 
its loving reverence for her husband 
as for its affectionate solicitude for 
her son. Letter and postscript, re- 
flecting as in a mirror the characters 


*“SACCHARISSA’S WALK.” 


of Sir Henry and Lady Sidney, ex- 
plain the high abstracted life of their 
son and give us the clew to the hero- 
ism of his death. It is easy to imag- 
ine the days of his boyhood at Pens- 
hurst. Ever before him was the 
image of parents who never faltered 
in their love for each other and were 
never divided in the authority with 
which they shaped the lives of their 


children. Yet that authority was far 
removed from 
austerity. Firm 


it doubtless was, 
but loving, and 
seasoned with in- 
nocent mirth. 
Nothing of good 
repute was lack- 
ing in the child- 
hood environ- 
ment of Philip 
Sidney; from his 
earliest days he 
breathed the at- 
mosphere of a 
home where all 
that tended to 
make life joyous 
and strong had 
free entrance. 

Whether roam- 
ing about the 
park or through 
the spacious 
rooms of this Old 
World mansion, 
the visitor is ever 
confronted with 
memorials of an 
age and of men 
long passed away. 
When Philip Sid- 
ney was born, an 
oak was planted in the park to cele- 
brate the coming of Sir Henry’s heir; 
and Ben Jonson, in his day, could de- 
scribe it as 


“That taller tree which of a truth was set 
At his great birth, when all the muses 
met.” 


That birthday tree is gone,—it was 
cut down in 1768; but there still ex- 
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ists the “Sidney Oak,” a veteran of 
many centuries, in whose shadow 
Philip often sat while framing his own 
verse or discussing with Spenser the 
stanzas of the “Shepherd's Calender” 
or the scheme of the “Faery Queen.” 
lor when Spenser returned to Lon- 
don, after his sojourn in the North of 
England on the completion of his 
college days at Cambridge, and was 
casting about for an occupation in 
life, he was the guest of Sidney at 
Penshurst, and there saw in tangible 
human flesh the high-souled man 
who became for him the ideal of a 
perfect knight and gentleman. It 
was at Penshurst, there is every rea- 
son for believing, that Spenser pre- 
pared his “Shepherd’s Calender” for 
the press ; and his companionship with 
Sidney there accounts for his issuing 
that work under the shelter of a dedi- 
cation to his “noble and virtuous” 
host. It accounts, too, for Sidney 
balking so largely in the little poem 
with which he prefaced the book. 


“Goe, little booke! thy selfe present, 
As child whose parent is unkent, 
To him that is the president 
Of Noblesse & of chevalree: 


And if that Envie barke at thee, 

As sure it will, for succoure flee 

Under the shadow of his wing; 

And asked who thee forth did bring, 

A shepheard’s swaine, saye, did thee sing 
All as his straying flocke he fedde: 

And, when his honor has thee redde, 
Crave pardon for my hardyhedde.”’ 


Among the rich and rare collection 
of armor adorning the corridors and 
rooms of the mansion is Sidney’s hel- 
met, bearing his familiar porcupine 
crest; and elsewhere is to be seen a 
fragment of his shaving glass, en- 
closed in a rude frame. Then there 
are numerous portraits of the hero, 
in one of which he has for companion 
his brother Robert, the first Earl of 
Leicester. Not less interesting are 
the portraits of his mother, Lady 
Mary Sidney, and that sister Mary, 
Countess of Pembroke, for whose 
amusement, in the time of her travail 
with her firstborn, he wrote his “Ar- 
cadia.”’ 

Each stately apartment of Pens- 
hurst is replete with historical relics. 
In the ballroom which is the first to 
be visited, there is a bushel measure 
made from gun metal captured in the 
fight, with the Spanish Armada; and 
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SACCHARISSA’S WINDOW. 


overhead there hang three priceless 
chandeliers, the gift of Queen Eliza- 
beth to Sir Henry Sidney. It is com- 
forting to know that her majesty did 
give Sir Henry something, for it is 
certain that his services on her behalf, 
as Lord President of Wales and Lord 
Deputy in Ireland, made him im- 
mensely poorer in worldly goods, if 
they enriched him with honor. But 
it is probable that those chandeliers 
were much more than paid for by the 
hospitality Elizabeth received on her 
visit to Penshurst. The apartment 
next to the ballroom is still known 
as “Queen Elizabeth’s Room;” and 
here may yet be seen the suite of fur- 
niture made specially in honor of her 
visit and for her use. That is her 
armchair in the centre of the picture 
given with this, and by the aid of a 
portrait on the wall it is easy to re- 
call the figure of the Virgin Queen 
and seat her once more in its capa- 
cious depths. Close by stands the 
card table for which Elizabeth 
worked the embroidered top; and in 
front of that is the black velvet stool 
upon which Queen Victoria knelt at 


her coronation in Westminster 
Abbey. Other royal relics may be 
sought in the tiny pages’ closet, 
which opens off the Tapestry 
Room. This small chamber has 
now become the storehouse for 
the family china; and here are 
preserved Queen Elizabeth’s des- 
sert service and Queen Anne's 
breakfast set. The dessert ser- 
vice has for its ground color a 
lovely shade of green such as is 
never seen in modern china, and 
the breakfast set of Anne is of 
exquisite blue and white porce- 
lain. 

In the picture gallery, a noble 
apartment ninety feet in length, 
are sufficient objects of virtu to 
make the fame of two or three 
museums. Side by side may be 
seen a quaint old clock with a 
horizontal brass face and a curt- 
ous old lamp which was intended 
to measure time rather than 
shed light. At the opposite ends of 
the widened recess are two costly 
cabinets, and near one of these is a 
richly decorated spinet, which was 
made in Rome in 1680 for Christiana, 
Queen of Sweden. In this room, too, 
are a pair of riding boots which be- 
longed to Algernon Sidney, that 
premature republican who lost his 
head on the testimony of a book he 
had written but had not published. 

Penshurst has gathered other in- 
teresting associations than those im- 
mediately concerned with Sir Philip 
Sidney. Ben Jonson was a frequent 
visitor here, and his visits have left 
their impress on his verse. In “The 
Forest,” for example, there occurs a 
lengthy description of Penshurst, in 
the midst of which we happen upon a 
pleasing picture of the kindly rela- 
tionships which existed between its 
noble owners and the retainers of the 
estate. 


“And though thy walls be of the country 
stone, 

They’re reared with no man’s ruin, no 
man’s groan; 
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There's none that dwell about them wish 
them down, 

But all come in, the farmer and the 
clown, 

And no one empty-handed to salute 

Thy lord and lady, though they have no 
suit. 

Some bring a capon, some a rural cake, 

Some nuts, some apples; some that think 
they make 

The better cheeses, bring them; or else 
send 

By their ripe daughters, whom they 
would commend 

This way to husbands, and whose baskets 
ear 

An emblem of themselves in plum or 
pear.” 


Nor should Algernon Sidney be 
forgotten. Next to Sir Philip he is 
the best known member of his fa- 
mous house. Even in his youth he 
was credited with “a huge deal of wit 
and much sweetness of nature.” 
Among the stanchest of his friends 
was William Penn, the founder of 
Pennsylvania, and it was at Pens- 
hurst that the two drew up between 
them the fundamental articles of the 
Pennsylvanian constitution. He had 
bitter experience of the gratitude of 
kings. Two of Charles I’s children 
found a haven at Penshurst when the 
fortunes of the royal house were 
wrecked by the Commonwealth; and 
a third, Charles II, rewarded the 
brutal Judge Jeffreys with a costly 
ring for his services at the mock trial 
which sent Algernon to the scaffold. 

One other mémory links itself with 
Penshurst and this time it is a 
woman's fair form that fills the imag- 
ination. Algernon Sidney had a sis- 
ter named Dorothy, and it was her 
fate to awaken a passionate love in 
the heart of Edmund Waller. He 
wooed her with all a poet’s intensity, 
and bent his muse to the service of 
his desire. Penshurst and his poems 


perpetuate his passion to this day. 
In the affected language of the sev- 
enteenth century he christened his 
ideal with the name of Saccharissa, 
and Lady Dorothy Sidney has lost 
her title in her lover’s endearing 
epithet. Over the gateway of the in- 
ner courtyard is the window of “Sac- 
charissa’s_ sitting-room,” and _ the 
stately avenue of lofty beeches by 
which the mansion is approached 
from the east is known as “Saccharis- 
sa’s Walk.” It is to that avenue that 
Waller alludes in the following lines: 


“Ye lofty beeches, tell this matchless dame 
That if together ye fed all one flame, 
It could not equalize the hundredth part 
Of what her eyes have kindled in my 
heart! 
Go, boy, and carve this passion on the 
bark 
Of yonder tree, which stands the sacred 
mark 
Of noble Siduey’s birth; when such 
benign, 
Such more than mortal-making stars did 
shine; 
That there they cannot but forever prove 
The monument and pledge of humble 
love: 
His humble love, whose hope shall ne'er 
rise higher 
Than for a pardon that he dares admire.” 


It was all in vain. Neither Wal- 
ler’s bold hyperbole nor his pretence 
of humility had any power over Sac- 
charissa’s heart. She looked for a 
higher social status than Waller 
could give, and eventually became 
the Countess of Sunderland. But 
Waller had his revenge. When Sac- 
charissa had lost both her husband 
and her youth, she, on meeting the 
poet, thoughtlessly asked him when 
he would again write such verses 
upon her. “When,” replied he, “you 
are as young, madam, and as hand- 
some as you were then.” 


TUTOR FLYNT, NEW ENGLAND'S EARLIEST 
HUMORIST. 


By Daniel Munro Wilson. 


Flynt; scholarly and shrewdly 

practical, too, but above all a 
wit,a humorist. Sowas heregarded by 
his contemporaries, and so has he been 
esteemed by every generation since. 
He is, in fact, the first among grave 
New England men with enough 
genial humor in him to become fa- 
mous. Others of his day, and earlier, 
gleamed now and then, as_ sheet 
lightning 
through 
sombre 
clouds, with 
a certain 
grim  jocu- 
larity; and 
not a few, as 
Samuel Sew- 
all, Captain 
Underhill 
and Cotton 
Mather, were 
at times un- 
consciously 
and irresisti- 
bly funny. 
But the Tu- 
tor, the 
humane fibre 
of him, was 
by happy 
foreordina- 


fF ACETIOUS was rare old Tutor 


rent in the small talk of his time. Was 
it not the fame of the Tutor, as much 
as anything else, which drew Har- 
vard men with eager anticipation to 
Commencement and other college 
functions? Certainly it is hard to 
see in the endless preaching of 
those occasions, to say nothing of 
“three-mile prayers an’ half-mile 
graces,” sufficient to compete with 
Father Flynt’s “latest.’’ And to-day 
among those 
conversant 
with New 
England tra- 
ditions a 
smile is 
awakened 
whenever his 
nameis men- 
tioned, and 
a pleasant 
remin i s- 
cence or two 
speeds to 
the tip of the 
tong ue, 
craving to 
utter itself. 
Dr. Oliver 
Wendell 
Holmes had 
a deep ap- 
preciation 


tion and de- 
liberate per- 
sonal inten- 
tion a_hu- 
morist. He 
had in him enough natural vivacity, 
not infrequently explosive, to temper 
or astound theausterity and solemnity 
of a century of the primal Puritanism 
of Massachusetts Bay Colony. In- 
deed, his repartees and brusquerie 
comprised about all of the salt cur- 
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From the painting at Harvard College. 
TUTOR FLYNT. 


of the Tutor 
and was fre- 
quently 
ferred to as 
the deposi- 
tary of all that is worth telling about 
him. Some who should knowthink he 
wrote a poem in honor of the cheerful 
old gentleman. If such be extant, the 
writer has failed to find it. Possibly 
it may be the one he wrote 
‘*In wondrous merry mood,”’ 
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which, vanishing catastrophically into 
oblivion, induced the confession, 


‘‘And since, I never dare to write 
As funny as I can.” 


Dr. Holmes and the Tutor were 
distantly connected,—‘“cousins in the 
fourth remove,” as Bailie Nicol Jarvie 
said of his relationship to Rob Roy. 
How consonant with optimistic views 
of heredity it would be to think of our 
loved poet as in “the line of con- 
veyance” from that old time wit to 
the Professor at the Breakfast Table! 
How agreeable it would be to trace 
in his genial humor, in his swift, 
searchlight exposure of lurking in- 
congruities, the exuberant wit of 
his Puritan predecessor in lambent 
refinement! But we are not per- 
mitted to delight ourselves in so not- 
able an example of the transmission 
and evolution of genius. Tutor Henry 
Flynt died a bachelor. What was 
directly and indubitably transmitted 
was of a less personal character. A 
silver teapot is the priceless heirloom 
which Dr. Holmes received from the 
hands of his distant connection. Per- 


haps he fell heir to other articles of 
value; but this he regarded as of sur- 
passing worth. He thus fondly refers 
to it when presented with a loving 
cup by Harvard students in his later 
days: 


“This gift of priceless value to me and 
to those who come after me will meet an- 
other and similar one of ancient date 
which has come down to me as an heir- 
loom in the fifth generation from its orig- 
inal owner. The silver teapot which serves 
the temperate needs of my noontide refec- 
tion has engraved upon it, for armorial 
bearings, three nodules, supposed to rep- 
resent the mineral suggesting the name oi 
the recipient, the three words, Ex Dono 
Pupillorum, and the date, 1738. This piece 
of silver was given by his Harvard College 
pupils to the famous tutor, Henry Flynt, 
whose term of service, fifty-five years, is 
the longest on the college record. Tutor 
Flynt was a bachelor, and this memorial 
gift passed after his death to his niece, 
Dorothy Quincy, who did me the high 
honor of becoming my great-grandmother. 
Through her daughter and her daughter's 
daughter it came down to me, and has al- 
ways been held by me as the most loved 
and venerated relic which time has be- 
queathed me. It will never lose its hold 
on my affections, for it is a part of my 
earliest associations and dearest remem- 
brances.” 
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WILLOWS NEAR THE QUINCY MANSION. 


It is to President John Adams, 
however, that we are chiefly indebted 
for the preservation of the most in- 
teresting foibles and witticisms of 
Henry Flynt. He, too, was taken 
with the surprising contrasts ex- 
hibited by this mellow phenomenon 
among the hard and grim “meeting- 
going animals” of the Puritan settle- 
ment. In a sense they were neigh- 
bors or _ fellow-townsmen. John 
Adams was twenty-five years old 
when the Tutor died, and as a boy he 
must have heard him preach his oc- 
casional sermon in the old Braintree 
meeting-house, and, as a young man, 
have seen him in his study in the old 
Quincy mansion. No one, indeed, 
was more talked about in the quiet 
country village, then nourishing “the 
mighty heart” of the masterful ad- 
‘vocate of independence, than old 
Father Flynt. Many a dull hour be- 
tween sermons of a Sunday, or of a 
week day at the tavern, or by the 
home hearthstone, was pleasantly 
whiled away by tales, more than 
twice told, of his quaint ways and 
words; and when his familiar figure 
was descried on horesback, or in 
the old calash, approaching along the 
country road on his journey from 
Cambridge, a ripple of interest ran 
through the town. 

How was it, may be the natural in- 
quiry, that Tutor Flynt came to have 


a second home, or study, or retreat, 
so far away from the shades of Har- 
vard? His sister Dorothy was the 
wife of Judge Edmund Quincy, then 
owner and occupant of the Quincy 
mansion in Braintree. Besides, the 
north precinct of old Braintree (now 
Quincy), was the seat of his an- 
cestors, almost from its first settle- 
ment, and away back he was related 
to the Quincys. The Tutor’s grand- 
parents were Teacher Henry Flynt 
of the old Braintree (now Quincy) 
First Church and Margery, his wife. 
This Margery was sister to Joanna 
Hoar, who married Colonel Edmund 
Quincy, son of the Edmund who, 
first of the Quincy name, came. to 
these shores. So it will be seen he 
was among his own kith and kin. His 
father, Josiah Flynt, born in Brain- 
tree, was settled as minister over the 
First Church in Dorchester, Decem- 
ber 27, 1671, and took to wife Esther, 
daughter of Captain Thomas Willet, 
first mayor of the city of New York. 
Their first child was Henry, the sub- 
ject of this sketch,who was born May 
5, 1675. He graduated at Harvard 
in 1693, and in 1705 began his sur- 
passing career as permanent tutor in 
the college. 

Whatever attractions birth- 
place, Dorchester, may have had for 
him, they were swept away by the 
current of memory and affections 
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which drew him to old Braintree. 
Dorothy was his only living sister, 
and their relations appear to have 
been tender and mutually helpful. It 
was probably not long after her mar- 
riage to Edmund Quincy, in 1701, 
that there was built for her brother a 
two-story lean-to on the north side 
of the mansion containing a _ study 
and a chamber. Here he long con- 
tinued to have occasional residence, 
and found the only real home he ever 
knew in maturer years. The rooms 
overlook the brook, and into them 


pid controversies of that dull age. 
The study is on the ground floor, and 
has its own separate entrance, so that 
he might go in and out without dis- 
turbing the other inmates of the 
mansion. With its open fireplace, its 
undisturbed quiet, its bookshelves 
within easy reach, it is a place to grow 
wise in. A steep flight of winding 
stairs leads to the chamber directly 
overhead. Indeed, it was just the re- 
tired and separate establishment to 
suit a whimsical and scholarly old 
bachelor. 
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steal the pleasant sounds ofthe falling 
waters,—a soothing melody to lull 
to sleep by night, a liquid monotone 
to deepen meditation by day. And 
the immemorial willows, “huge trees, 
a thousand rings of spring in every 
bole,” line the farther banks, sifting 
the golden sunlight into luminous 
green shade. Ah, it is a retreat for 
the repose of the spirit! And for this 
purpose was it used, says tradition, 
by the teacher and scholar, wearied 
with his unvarying tasks and rebel- 
ling against the baiting of the un- 
licked cubs of the college and the stu- 


From these pleasant precincts he 
vanished more than a century and a 
half ago; but visible traces of 
him are still there on the floor 
of the little study. A_ slight 
depression from wall to wall was 
worn, it is said, by the ceaseless 
tread of his feet as he paced forward 
and back again in black, restless 
mood. As in many another humorist, 
a deep, irrepressible element of mel- 
ancholy mingled with the lighter 
vein. “TI fell into a hypocondial dis- 
order,” he wrote in his diary. Dark 
weather and much company and talk 
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often predisposed to this, as did more 
effectually threatened blindness. 
“God hath been pleased to deprive 
me of the sight of one of my eyes,” 
he wrote in 1719; and later on he 
writes as if the disorder were con- 
firmed and chronic. He is suspicious 
also that much smoking may induce 
his melancholy turns, and ground is 
not wanting for the suspicion. “I 
believe,” he writes in 1714, “I have 
been of late hurt by much Smoaking 
Tobacco, two pipes in forenoon & 2 
or 3 in afternoon & 4 or § at night. 
This were surely noxious to melan- 
choly and erring bodily. Moderation 
in this and moderate exercise are 
necessary for me. I shall not be 
sufficiently moderate in smoak unless 
I wholly omit it in forenoon.” With 
such a habit, it is not to be wondered 
at that sister Quincy fell in with the 
idea of a separate establishment all 
to himself. The only wonder is that 
she permitted the cutting of -door- 
ways from both chamber and study, 
giving entrance to the main house. 
But she had deep sisterly affection for 


her erratic brother, and abated noth- 
ing in her care of him. In his dis- 
tressful times he drinks “a portion of 
a sutle Physick” of her compounding, 
and quaffs frequent libations of 
“good cider” from the presses of 
brother Edmund. His habiliments 
also have the benefit of her super- 
vision. For a coat he “had to yds. of 
Camblet of Sister Quincy at 5 sh. per 
yard.” It was no small contract 
to keep a confirmed bachelor and 
smoker up to the clerical standard, 
and so the daughter of “Bishop” 
Hancock of Lexington was invited 
to take a hand in fulfilling it when- 
ever she could capture him at his col- 
lege residence Or in clerical meetings 
at her father’s house. Perhaps a 
vague hope was entertained in the 
Quincy domicile and beneath the 
“Bishop’s” roof that the helpless 
bachelor was fair game and might be 
led into perpetual captivity. Here is 
a sample of items scattered through 
his diary: “Paid Mr. MHancock’s 
Daughter 1 sh. for new ristbanding 
three shirts; “Paid Mr. Hancock’s 
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daughter 2 sh. 6 d. for making three 
neckcl. & necks; 6 d. for the neck- 
cloaths made out of old ones & 4 d. 
for the necks.” It was about this 
time that the brother of Miss Han- 
cock became the pastor of the 
Braintree church, and a_ frequent 
visitor, of course, at the Quincy man- 
sion. Before taking leave of their 
domestic economies, it is but fair to 
state that the Tutor was not ungrate- 
ful for benefits received. From his 
abundant means, thriftily hoarded, 
he now and then loaned brother Ed- 
mund good sums of money; and we 
come upon such records as this: 
‘1722 mem. I gave sister Quincey 10 
sh. or 10 sh. 6 d. to buy Plates Tea 
dishes & Saucers. She bought only 
plates & Tea dishes, 7 sh. so that 3 
sh. is now due to me. The saucers 
being returned I bought again.” Was 
he determined she should have all the 
dishes she wanted, even if she felt 
she couldn’t afford them? 

When Henry Flynt began his 
career, he was counted one of the 
most promising scholars‘in the col- 
ony. He seems, however, to have 
held in slight regard the few black- 
coat prizes of his day, which, after all, 
could but feebly stir the ambition of 
a real man. In 1718 he was invited 
“to become Rector of the newly 
named Yale College.” He preferred 
his tutorship, and according to all ac- 
counts he most faithfully performed 
its duties. His teaching abilities 
were of a high order, and his sound 
judgment was much depended upon 
in the administration of the affairs of 
the college; but he fairly wore out 
the patience of the authorities before 
he gave up, at the age of seventy- 
nine. Promptly upon his resigna- 
tion, the governing board voted “that 
no person chosen henceforward into 
the office of tutor shall abide therein 
more than eight years.” 

Why was it that what President 
Quincy called “the inconvenient ex- 
periment of a tutor seventy-nine 
years of age’’ was tolerated so long? 
It was because the Tutor had himself 


become an institution. For how 
many years had he been the marked 
man of the college, the embodiment 
of it? use and wont, the one fixed ele- 
ment in the flow of generations, the 
genial source of original wit, the nat- 
ural recipient of the exuberant greet- 
ings of returning alumni, not forgetful 
of his good—easy advocacy of their 
delinquencies as “wild colts. that 
might make good horses!” Who 
else among the tutors and professors 
was honored as he, not only with gift 
of silver teapot, but with other argent 
utensil borne in hilarious procession 
by the undergraduates on a memo- 
rableCommencement day! Yet withal 
he was full of learning, diligent in 
business, and a moving preacher, 
“with a most becoming seriousness 
and gravity peculiar to him.” 

In a story which he tells of himself, 
he reveals what manner of man he 
was and the secret of his hold upon 
his pupils. At the same time a 
glimpse is afforded of the way in- 
struction was imparted in his day. 
“One morning myclass were reciting, 
and stood quite around me, and one 
or two rather at my back, where was 
a table on which lay a keg of wine I 
had the day before bought at Boston; 
and one of the blades took up the keg 
and drank out of the bung. A looking 
glass was right before me, so that | 
could plainly see what was doing be- 
hind me. I thought I would not dis- 
turb him while drinking; but as soon 
as he had done I turned round and 
told him he ought to have had the 
manners to have drunk to some- 
body.” 

His mild and practical tempera- 
ment influenced his theology, an 
effect more apparent it may be in his 
familiar talk than in his public 
preaching. In his printed sermons 
(sold by S. Kneeland and T. Green in 
Queen Street, Boston, 1739), one 
may perchance find an entirely mod- 
ern sentence like this: “God having 
made man a rational Creature, he 
treats him as such; He requires noth- 
ing of him but what is agreeable to 
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his nature, and conducive to his hap- 
piness.” But for the most part he 
proses monotonously on with the 
droning clericals of that day, who 
never dreamed of imitating their 
Maker and treating man as a rational 
creature. It was the ice age in New 
England’s religious history, as Mr. 
Charles Francis Adams so emphati- 
cally reiterates; an edelweiss at the 
foot of the retreating glacier is the 
blossom or two we discover in the 
writings of the Tutor. Hardly any- 
where else is there visible new 
thought vital enough to force its way 
through the frozen crust. His was a 
soul prophetic of the age to come,— 
his tolerant temper perhaps, even 
more than his ideas, in advance of his 
time. In this regard he was alone, 
alone! His resort was to practical 
topics and to silence. Sometimes it 
appears as if his brusque wit were 
flung out as a line of defence to mask 
opinions which would imperil him. 
Heresy ran in his blood. He came of 
heterodox stock. His grandfather, 
settled with Pastor Thompson over 
the old Braintree church, was for a 
period under condemnation for his 
support of the antinomian heresy; 
and his father was charged with 
“uttering divers dangerous hetero- 
doxies, delivered, and that without 
caution, in his public preaching.” 
The family trait persisted in the 
Tutor; but he had learned to envel- 
op in it that element of caution 
which his father lacked, restrained 
himself to be silent, and lived much 
within himself. Still he did not es- 
cape. His very aloofness was sus- 
picious. When in his earlier days a 
parish was minded to call him, objec- 
tion was made that he was not sound. 
All the reply he vouchsafed was: “I 
thank God they know nothing about 

What other resort than to remain 
silent had a rational creature in 
those days, when stupidity was culti- 
vated by artificial selection! It was 
a mark of his sanity and genuine 
soundness. The arch-stupid, as 


Carlyle often vociferated, is after all 
your true arch-enemy of human 
weal and progress. Argument has no 
effect upon him, facts lose their po- 
tency in his presence. Ridicule and 
wit alone penetrate this primordial 
pachyderm, and then only to irritate 
and arouse to bestial rage. Con- 
fronted by it, here is the attitude 
aopted by the Tutor, as described in 
his own handwriting: “In this contro- 
versy keep Charity & Justice. Keep 
silence, even when you shall before- 
hand conclude yourself called to 
speak.” What controversy was in 
his mind we have no means of know- 
ing. The people of that day, after 
the defeat of Sir Harry Vane and the 
cruel banishment of other high-think- 
ing “antinomians,’ were submerged 
in a sea of theological futilities. Judge 
Sewall, one of the ablest and most 
liberal minded persons then in the 
colony, lets us into a knowledge of 
them in taking our Tutor to task for 


saying “Saint Luke and Saint James, - 


etc.”’ when reading or quoting Scrip- 
ture. “I have heard it from several,” 
declares the Judge, “but to hear it 
from the Senior Fellow of Harvard 
College is more surprising, lest by 
his example he should seem _ to 
countenance and authorize Incon- 
venient Immoralities.” That last 
phrase is good: “Inconvenient Im- 
moralities’”’ does so magnify the trifle 
in debate! Not content with writing 
him, the Judge lies in wait for the 
Tutor and captures him in Boston 
after the Thursday lecture. Home 
he must go to the Judge’s dinner, and 
there they have it out. This is the 
record left by the Judge: “He argued 
that saying Saint Luke was an in- 
different thing; and ‘twas commonly 
used; and therefore he might 
use it. Mr. Brattle used it. I ar- 
gued that ‘twas not Scriptural; that 
‘twas absurd and partial to Saint 
Matthew, &c., and not to Sait 
Moses, Saint Samuel, &c. And if 
we. said Saint we must go through 
and keep the Holy days appointed for 
them, and turned to the order in the 
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Common Prayer Book.” Wise Mr. 
Flynt, not to care for any of these 
things! “Religion in the substance 
of it,” declared a contemporary, Dr. 
Appleton, of the First Church, Cam- 
bridge, “seemed always to be near his 
heart; and whilst he had a very cath- 
olic spirit, not laying that stress upon 
distinguishing forms and modes of 
worship, . ... he laid great stress 
upon the substantial parts of re- 
ligion, the weightier matters of the 
law and gospel, such as judgment, 
mercy, faith and the love of God.” 
-xquiste for point and for rebuke of 
intolerance was his prompt repartee 
in a company of gentlemen where 
Whitefield, the revivalist, was leading 
the conversation. “It is my opin- 
ion,’ said Whitefield, “that Dr. Til- 
lotson is now in hell for his heresy.” 
“It is my opinion,” retorted Tutor 
ivnt, “that you will not meet him 
there.” 

His humor seems to have been of 
the explosive sort described by Dr. 
Johnson, “something which comes 
upon a man by fits, which he can 
neither command nor restrain, and 
which is not perfectly consistent with 
true politeness.” But it. had point, 
and that saved him from suppression 
when impolite, as in his retort upon 
Whitefield, and from oppression 
when indifferent to accepted creeds. 
The streaming character of his wit, 
to use a phrase of Emerson’s, also 
floated him, kept him “in the swim,” 
when by a highly proper and dis- 
criminating social instinct he was 
doomed to stranding and entire iso- 
lation for eccentric persistence in the 
state of “single blessedness.” The 
measure of this handicap, which his 
ruling genius had to overcome, may 
be gathered from the careful state- 
ment in the funeral oration of Dr. 
Appleton, from which we have al- 
ready quoted. “To say that he was 
without his foibles and failings would 
be to say more of him than can be 
said of the best of men. But any of 
them that were observable I doubt 
not were owing in a great measure 


to that single state in which he lived 
all his days ; which naturally begets in 
men a contractedness with respect to 
their own private and personal con- 
cerns.” As he uttered these words, 
how could even a Puritan preacher 
refrain from regarding the women of 
his congregation with one auspi- 
cious, and the men with one drooping 
eye? 

However, we have kept the 
reader too long from that most 
graphic description of the Tutor con- 
tained in the account of his journey 
to Portsmouth, N. H. This was 
written down at the request of John 
Adams by his classmate, David 
Sewall, who accompanied the old 
bachelor on his trip. The affair was 
transacted in June, 1754, Mr. Flynt 
being then eighty years of age and 
Sewall nineteen. 

“He sent for me to his chamber in 
the old Harvard Hall, on Saturday 
afternoon,” wrote Sewall; “being in- 
formed that I was an excellent driver 
of a chair, he wished to know if I 
would wait upon him. .. . I replied 
the proposition was to me new and 
unexpected and I wished for a little 
timetoconsiderof it. He replied, ‘Aye, 
prithee, there is no time for consider- 
ation; I am going next: Monday 
morning.” At Lynn, their first 
stopping place, “Mr. Flynt had a 
milk punch,” for it was a warm fore- 
noon. By nightfall they reached Row- 
ley, where they were entertained by 
Rev. Jedediah Jewett, who put them 
both in one bed, which was all he had 
unoccupied. The next day, Tuesday, 
at old Hampton, they fell in with 
Parson Cotton walking on foot with 
his wife. Mr. Flynt informed him 
“that he intended to have called and 
taken dinner with him, but as he 
found he was going from home he 
would pass on and dine at the public 
house. Upon which says Mr. Cot- 
ton, “We are going to dine upon an 
invitation with Dr. Weeks, one of my 
parishioners; and (Rev.) Mr. Gookin 
and his wife of North Hill are like- 
wise invited to dine there; and I 
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have no doubt you will be as wel- 
come as any of us.” The invita- 
tion was aecepted. 


“After dinner, while Mr. Flynt was en- 
joying his pipe, the wife of Dr. Weeks 
introduced her young child, about a month 
old, and the twins of Parson Gookin's 
wife, infants of about the same age, under 
some expectation of his blessing by be- 
stowing something on the mother of the 
twins (as was supposed), although no men- 
tion of that expectation was made in my 
hearing; but it produced no effect of the 
kind. After dinner we passed through 
North Hampton to Greenland; and after 
coming to a small rise in the road, hills on 
the north of Piscataqua River appearing in 
view, a conversation passed between us re- 
specting one of them which he said was 
Frost Hill. I said it was Agamenticus, a 
large hill in York. We differed in opinion 
and each adhered to his own ideas of the 
subject. During this conversation while 
we were descending gradually at a mod- 
erate pace. and at a small distance and in 
full view of Clark’s Tavern, the ground be- 
ing a little sandy, but free from stones or 
obstructions of any kind, the horse some- 
how stumbled in so sudden a manner, the 
boot of the chair being loose on Mr. 
Flynt’s side, threw Mr. Flynt headlong 
from the carriage into the road; and the 
stoppage being so sudden, had not the boot 
been fastened on my side, I might probably 
have been thrown out likewise. The horse 
sprang up quick, and with some difficulty 
I so guided the chair as to prevent the 
wheel passing over him; when I halted and 
jumped out, being apprehensive from the 
manner in which the old gentleman was 
thrown out that it must have broken his 
neck. Several persons at the tavern 
noticed the occurrence and immediately 
came to assist Mr. Flynt; and after rising, 
found him able to walk to the house; and, 
after washing his face and head with some 
water, found the skin rubbed off his fore- 
head in two or three places,—to which a 
young lady, a sister of William Parker, Jr.., 
who had come out from Portsmouth with 
him and with some others that afternoon, 
applied some pieces of court plaster. After 
which we had among us two or three single 
bowls of lemon punch, made pretty sweet, 
with which we refreshed ourselves, and be- 
came very cheerful. The gentlemen were 
John Wendell, William Parker, Jr., and 
Nathaniel Treadwell, a young gentleman 
who was paying suit to Miss Parker. Mr. 
Flynt observed he felt very well, notwith- 
standing his fall from the chair: and if he 
had not disfigured himself, he did not value 
it. He would not say the fault was in the 
driver; but he rather thought he was looking 
too much on those hills.” 


The party went on its way towards 
Portsmouth. “The punch we had 
partaken of was pretty well charged 
with good old spirit, and Father 
Flynt was very pleasant and sociable. 
About a mile distant from the town 
there is a road that turns off at right 
angles (called the creek road) into 
town, into which Mr. Treadwell and 
Miss Parker (who afterwards married 
Captain Adams) entered with their 
chair. Upon which Mr. Flynt turned 
his face to me and said, ‘Aye, prithee, 
I do not understand their motions; 
but the Scripture says “The way of 
a man with a maid is very mysteri- 
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ous. 

On the return journey Mr. Flynt 
was destined to hear again of ‘“Par- 
son Gookin’s wife’s twins.” Indeed, 
it would seem as if a conspiracy had 
been entered into by the ladies of 
Hampton to waylay the old bachelor 
as he wended homeward and compel 
him to give that silver blessing. At 
Hampton Falls he planned to dine 
with the Rev. Josiah Whipple. 


“But it so happened the dinner was over, 
and Mr. Whipple had gone out to visit a 
parishioner, but Madam Whipple was at 
home and very social and pleasant, and im- 
mediately had the table laid, and a loin of 
roasted veal, that was in a manner whole, 
placed on it, upon which we made an agree- 
able meal. After dinner Mr. Flynt was ac- 
commodated with a pipe; and while enjoy- 
ing it Mrs. Whipple accosted him thus: 
‘Mr. Gookin, the worthy clergyman olf 
North Hill, has but a small parish, and a 
small salary, but a considerable family; and 
his wife has lately had twins.’ ‘Aye, that is 
no fault of mine,’ says Mr. Flynt. ‘Very 
true, sir, but so it is.’ And as he was a 
bachelor, and a gentleman of handsome 
property, she desired he would give her 
something for Mr. Gookin; and she would 
be the bearer of it. and faithfully deliver it 
to him. To which he replied, ‘I don’t know 
that we bachelors are under an obligation 
to maintain other folk’s children.’ To this 
she assented; but it was an act of charity 
she now requested for a worthy person, 
and from him who was a gentleman of opu- 
lence; and who, she hoped, would now not 
neglect bestowing it. ‘Madam, I am from 
home on a journey, and it is an unreason- 
able time.’ She was very sensible of this; 
but a gentleman of his property did not 
usually travel without more money than 
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was necessary to pay the immediate ex- 
penses of his journey, and she hoped he 
could spare something on this occasion. 

After some pause he took from his pocket 
a silver dollar and gave her, saying it was 
the only Whole Dollar he had about him. 
Upon which Mrs. Whipple thanked him 
and engaged she would faithfully soon de- 
liver it to Mr. Gookin; adding it was but a 
short time to Commencement .... and 
she hoped this was but an earnest of a 
larger donation.... Father Flynt re- 
plied, ‘Insatiable woman, I am almost 
sorry I have given you anything.’” How- 
ever, he fully reimbursed himself at the ex- 
pense of the next minister's wife he met. 
In the evening he stopped at the home of 
Rev. Nathaniel Rogers in Ipswich, who in- 
troduced him to his wife, whereupon Mr. 
Flynt exclaimed, “Madam, I must buss 
you!” and gave her a hearty kiss. “In the 
morning we had toast and tea. He was in- 
terrogated by Mrs. Rogers whether he 
would have the tea strong or weak, that she 
might accommodate it to his liking. He 
replied that he liked it strong of the tea, 
strong of the sugar, and strong of the 
cream; and it was regulated accordingly.” 


The same day the Tutor and his 
Boswell arrived in Cambridge and 
the journey was ended. 

It was in this year of his journey 
that he resigned his tutorship. By 
this time death had so changed af- 
fairs in the old home in Braintree 
that no harbor offered itself there in 
which to end his days. So, upon 
leaving his chambers in the old Har- 


vard Hall, he went to reside near by | 


at the Widow Sprague’s. Not long 
after, he fell sick. His wonted humor, 
however, never deserted him. John 
Adams records in his diary (1759) 
that Mr. Marsh (of Braintree) says: 
“Father Flynt has been very gay and 
sprightly this sickness. Colonel 
(Juincy went to see him a Fast Day, 
and was, or appeared to be, as he was 
about taking leave of the old gentle- 
man, very much affected; the tears 
flowed very fast. ‘I hope,’ says he in 
a voice of grief, ‘you will excuse my 
passions,’ ‘Aye, prithee,’ says the old 
man, ‘I don’t care much for you, 
nor your passions neither.’ Morris 
said to him, ‘You are going, sir, to 
Abraham’s bosom; but I don’t know 
but I shall reach there first.’ ‘Ay, if 
you go there I don’t want to go.’”’ 
In spite of these comforters, Tutor 
Flynt lingered on till the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, 1760, when he passed away, in 
the eighty-fifth year of his age. He 
had a peaceful ending and a notable 
funeral. On the day of interment a 
brief funeral oration was delivered by 
James Lowell, in Holden Chapel, “on 
the truly venerable Henry Flynt;” 
and on the Sunday following a ser- 
mon was preached in his honor in the 
First Church, by Mr. Appleton, on 
“The Blessedness of a Fixed Heart.” 


AN OLD LETTER. 
By Charles Tilden Sempers. 


Beholding unforeseen, as from the grave 


| TURN the dusty papers o’er, and start, 


_ Of buried years, a face nor time could save 
From envious Death, nor wit, nor healing art. 
Her hand penned this, deft servant to her heart,— 

The little hand so tender and so brave, 

Which of its passionate bounty to us gave, 

Till Death, her warm palm clasping, led apart 
Her way from life, and we, grief clothed upon, 

Were left disconsolate, with silent pain 
For unforgotten offices undone, 

Which looked at us like eyes wet with the rain 


Of love’s unchiding tears. 


Ah, gentle-hearted one,— 


Had we but known thy star so soon should wane! 


LIBERTY THROUGH SOVEREIGNTY. 
By Joseph Lee. 


the habit of discussing the prob- 

lem of self-government, espe- 
‘ cially as it presents itself in the case 
of our new possessions, upon the as- 
sumption that the merit of a form of 
government is to be judged wholly 
by its outward and visible achieve- 
ments. “What,” asks an eminent di- 
vine, “are we not going to give to 
these people better roads, more 
schools, sugar, revenue, judges, po- 
lice, ministers and American officials 
than they ever had in their lives? Call 
you this tyranny? What else do you 
want? What else is there that you 
could want? What is liberty 1f it be 
not contained in these and the like of 
these?” 

Well, what more do we want? 
What is the element that is left out of 
the calculation of those who reason 
thus? It is well that we should make 
clear to ourselves just what that ele- 
ment is; for it is in the existence of 
such an element, or nowhere, that 
democracy, in our Own country as 
elsewhere, must find its justification. 
Ii what you want is mere efficiency, 
the smooth running of the machine, 
the slick and regular dispatch of bus- 
iness “without noise and _ without 
scandal,” then what you are looking 
for, whether in America or abroad, is 
not a republic, but a despotism. On 
board ship it is not “It is moved and 
seconded that we hoist the jib; all 
those in favor will manifest their con- 
sent by saying aye.” Neither is it 
this way inthe army. The conversa- 
tion is apt to assume a very different 
form. All experience proves that, 
when we have got a job to put 
through, it is the one man power that 
is effective; and if your faith is 
pinned to the outward and visible re- 
sult, vou will, if vou happen to live 


A GREAT many people are in 
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among the irksome impediments of a 
democracy, believe that the shortest 
and surest road to your desired out- 
ward object is the best. A sincerely 
patriotic and public spirited citizen 
once said to me: “I first make sure 
that my bill is a proper one, one for 
the public benefit and which ought 
to be passed. I then secure by argu- 
ment the support of legislators that 
can be reached in that way; and,” he 
added with a humorous expression 
of eyebrow, “with such as cannot be 
reached by reason I use the method 
which does appeal to them.” And 
the outward public benefit, the better 
water supply or improved street plan 
is the result. If these be the ends of 
government, the philanthropic buyer 
of legislators is your only statesman: 
and it is he who brings democracy, 
and is now bringing our democracy 
here in America, nearer to the ideal of 
the benevolent despotism. 

What is it that these men leave 
out? Why is it that we look for our 
type of liberty to the Pilgrims starv- 
ing in their wilderness, to the Scotch 
Covenanters dying grimly in their 
peat bogs, rather than to the pomp 
and business efficiency of the Romani 
Empire with better roads, courts and 
other public facilities than some of 
the countries over which it extended 
have ever enjoyed since its day? 
Why is it that the American city with 
all its sins—and they are many 
yet a freer place than the model cities 
of Paris and Berlin, with all their ex- 
cellent and smoothly running govern- 
mental machinery; and that the type 
of the free nation is our chaotic, 
seemingly distracted America of to- 
day rather than the France of Louis 
XIV, with its icy and perfect order- 
liness in every department? 

The thing omitted in the calcula- 


is 
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tion of the believers in the orderly or 
business view of government is the 
man who is to be governed. Gov- 
ernments were not instituted for the 
sake of roads and bridges, nor even 
for the sake of law and order and 
schools, but as a means for the ex- 
pression and cultivation of the hu- 
man soul. They must be judged not 
by their outward achievements, but 
by the sort of education they furnish, 
the sort of citizen they produce. The 
true function of government, like that 
of every other human institution, is 
education; and the only known 
means of education is through the ac- 
tivity of the people to be educated. 
We can become only that which we 
do. In this matter of the develop- 
ment of human beings, the long 
way round of democracy, the spon- 
taneous growth and nurture of insti- 
tutions as they spring up out of the 
character of the people is, in the end, 
more productive than the short cut 
of despotism, which would pin the in- 
stitutions on, if necessary, by the aid 
of bayonets. 

It is true indeed that the outward 
achievements of government, the 
roads and bridges, the law and order, 
in the production of which the des- 
potic government may be more effi- 
cient than the democracy, do have a 
truly educational value, that they do 
minister to the development of lib- 
erty in the highest sense. But the 
educational value of a given system 
of training cannot be judged exclu- 
sively by the educational parapher- 
nalia employed, any more than the 
success of a medical treatment can 
be gauged by the general virtue and 
healing power of the drugs which 
have been administered. It makes a 
difference whether the means em- 
ployed were suited to the particular 
scholar or to the particular patient, 
and it makes a difference whether 
they were applied in accordance with 
his needs or were rammed down his 
throat contrary to appetite and in- 
clination. And in the case of educa- 
tion by government, the greatest 


remedy of all—the sovereign specific 
which may be said to correspond with 
fresh air and exercise in the medical 
pharmacopceia—is the government 
itself. This is the last and crowning 
gift of the series, upon which the efh- 
cacy of the rest in a great measure 
depends and without which any fuil 
and vigorous life is impossible. 
Without this gift of self-government 
the best we can make of any country 
is to raise it to the level of a model 
penitentiary, which institution consti- 
tutes, I take it, the ideal and ne plus 
ultra of the benevolent despotism. 

What is the course of instruction 
in this free school which we call de- 
mocracy? The question before the 
town meeting, let us say, is whether 
money shall be voted for a high 
school, a new boulevard, a park, a 
swimming bath. In judging upon 
the technical aspects of the question, 
the citizen must be guided by his 
opinion of the competence and hon- 
esty of the experts who appear. 
Something in the educational way 
there is even in this. But the main 
question, the peculiar problem which 
he as a component part of the sover- 
eign has brought to him to decide, ts 
as to which of these things is a char- 
acteristic, the most characteristic 
possible, expression of the ideals and 
aspirations, the true and abiding will, 
of the community of which he ts a 
part. Each decision that he makes. 
each vote that he delivers and every 
effort to bring his mind to bear on 
the question under debate secretes in 
him a little clearer conception of his 
town as a manifestation of the spirit 
and purpose of its citizens. The 
practical work of governing is form- 
ing within the man the impersonal 
will of the citizen; and, as the soul is 
one and not many, it Is giving to his 
daily life a public and impersonal side, 
placing it in the light of a public pur- 
pose, a social criticism. 

It is not merely a question of a 
school of politics; it is a question of 
a school of social sympathy and con- 
sciousness. Other and very useful 
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forms of association there are; but 
no other takes in the whole people 
with all their various needs, possibili- 
ties and points of view. No other 
serves to develop that public will in 
w'ich all may have a share and 
through which all may come to feel a 
spiritual communion of purpose and 
of interest. 

The town has voted a library. 
The citizen knows and feels the pur- 
pose and idea that the building and 
institution stand for. It is not to 
him merely a thing to be used, a gift 
to be taken advantage of, but also a 
prayer and a sacrifice, a deliberate 
foregoing of private ends, that the 
town may be better and the mother 
of better citizens. The town votes 
aid to the soldiers in a war for free- 
dom, a statue to a noble son; and the 
heart of every citizen goes with its 
offering to the front or bows in rev- 
erence before the divine spirit in man. 
The new playground is established ; 
and the citizen looks forward more 
bravely, more hopefully, and with a 
fuller sense of responsibility, to the 
future of his country, soon to depend 
on those whom he will leave behind 
to take his place. Could the state 
have built a better library? 
Would an enlightened foreign ruler 
have given him a better statue? In 
all probability, yes. And what would 
they have been worth when given? 
Good architecture is a good thing; so 
is good sculpture. But can you give 
these things? The artist truly owns 
the statue. The man who pays for 
it receives it in a little part. But the 
man to whom it is given? The legal 
title may be all right, but the muses 
have not recorded it. 

The art you cannot give, but the 
citizenship you can take away. “I 
will give you a doll that will move its 
arms and dance, and sing ‘God save 
the Queen.’” “Yes, but my little rag 
doll does all that I ask it to; it flies 
like a fairy, it tells me stories, it is the 
queen herself.” And, what the child 


does not know, its little rag doll has 
been building up in it the’ maternal 


instinct, by the old and only method 
of use and exercise, instead of con- 
demning it to atrophy by dispensing 
with its active manifestation. 

It may be said that the alternative 
to alien government is not a native 
democracy, but a native despotism. 
But even in this case native govern- 
ment, if it be in any sense a true and 
legitimate expression of the political 
ideas of the people, will be far more 
conducive to true political education 
and therefore to freedom than any 
alien government can be. The ways 
in which the popular will develops 
and expresses itself under a mon- 
archy are less obvious than in a re- 
public, and they are of far less educa- 
tional value. Nevertheless in every 
true monarchy the public will does 
develop and express itself, and is, in 
fact, the real force which makes and 
executes every law. The true king 
is the government organ or agent of 
his people. Consciously or not, he 
acts not only in accordance with their 
will, but as their will. In him they 
are revealed to themselves. He is 
the embodiment and expression ot 
their thought and sentiment on its 
national side. The clansman feels it 
is his own honor, his own power and 
glory, that he exalts in his services 
of the MacGregor. Should he cease 
to feel so, the MacGregor would not 
longer be his true chief, but an inter- 
loper. 

A monarchy may, of course, and 
often does degenerate into despo- 
tism; but the essence of such des- 
potism is that the king should be 
guided not by the people’s will, but 
by a will alien to them; and this es- 
sentially despotic condition, which 
may enter in and degrade a mon- 
archy, must inevitably be present in 
every case of government by an.out- 
side power. 

I have considered so far only the 
effect of self-rule on the people as 
rulers. But the effect on them as 
governed is equally important. In 
order that obedience to the law may 
be consecrated to the spirit of loyalty 


and may do its part in developing 
the social consciousness within him, 
the citizen must recognize the law as 
being a legitimate expression of a 
public life and purpose of which he 
himself partakes. What the outsider 
commands may be what you were, in 
any case, about to do; but that com- 
mand has robbed the deed of all the 
joy and the benefit of doing it. 

Self-government is not only an im- 
portant part of education, but is a 
part without which any complete hu- 
man development, and especially any 
manifestation of originality, seems to 
be impossible. Originality, self-re- 
liance, is as Emerson has taught us 
reliance on God; and it is only when 
a people is forced by independence to 
rely upon itself that it comes into true 
communication with the universal 
mind. All the colonies which the 
world has ever seen have never pro- 
duced and never will produce the 
genius or render the service to the 
world which has been performed by 
the little self-governing towns of 
Athens and Florence or by the gal- 
lant little self-governing England of 
Elizabeth. 

The inevitable incompleteness of 
the provincial may be instructively 
studied in the case of the British col- 
onies, for the reason that England is 
never an oppressive and tries to be 
even a sympathetic ruler. Where the 
dependency is, like Ireland, of an 
alien race with a definite national 
character and a definite political ideal 
of its own, the loss to its people is es- 
pecially severe, or at least especially 
obvious. An immaculate, conscien- 
tious, impersonal government, bent 
on doing its duty by its subjects at 
whatever cost or sacrifice to itself or 
its subjects, is no more satisfying to 
the Irish temperament than a Persian 
satrapy would be toan American. To 
the Celt such a bread-and-butter kind 
of a king is no king at all; to him all 
the poetry, the symbolic function— 
the service that the sovereign should 
perform as the embodiment of an 
ideal—is left out. The Irish were 
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more free under native or Norman 
tyrants, with strong fist, heroic will 
and a royal freedom from the weak- 
nesses of reasoning, explaining or 
listening to remonstrance, than they 
are under the latest and most well 
intentioned phase of English demo- 
cratic sovereignty. am aware that 
Ireland is not technically a depend- 
ency, but is, so far as law can make 
it sO, a part and even a somewhat fa- 
vored part of the sovereign nation 
itself; but this fact only brings out 
more strongly the truth that a race 
can never receive liberty from an 
alien and outside power, nor share in 
any liberty but what springs from its 
own nature and is an expression of it. 

But the most interesting case to 
study, as being the one in which one 
sees provincialism at its best, is that 
of the English colonies that are of the 
same race, traditions and ideals as 
the mother country. In many of 
the colonies the conditions are 
almost ideal. The control exer- 
cised by the central government is re- 
duced to a minimum, and is guided 
by a high order of trained admuinistra- 
tive talent. The existence of royalty, 
moreoyer, gives the colonies a certain 
share even in the imperial govern- 
ment; the queen is their queen, and 
through her they share, in a certain 
sentimental sense that would be more 
important in the case of a race of a 
different temperament, in the impe- 
rial power itself. Whatever faults 
and shortcomings exist in such cases 
as these must be inseparable from po- 
litical subjection as such. What are 
the shortcomings that one finds? 
One might point to the backwardness 
in poetry and art; for even in 
these things our America in its brief 
national life has surpassed them. 
But we are speaking of new coun- 
tries, and the test by art is the test in- 
vented by an old civilization for the 
snubbing of the new, forgetful that 
history shows us that art always fol- 
lows, never precedes, the time of tru- 
est national greatness. The lack that 
one finds is more subtle than an ab- 
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sence of skill in fine arts or of any 
other tag that the learned are accus- 
tomed to look for as a signal of na- 
tional worth. but it is very percep- 
tible nevertheless. It is seen in the 
lack of independence in social cus- 
toms and standards, in fashions and 
the tone of conversation, in an im- 
plied deference to an outside opinion, 
in a failure ever to see the world 
squarely from one’s own point of 
view. It is seen in the absence of any 
original type of men or manners. 
This is said with grateful recognition 
of our distinct political obligations 
to the British colonies. It is seen, 
most fatally of all, in the absence of 
anything which to the insular gaze of 
the mother country would appear to 
be vulgarity or bad form, the ab- 
sence, that is to say, of the assertion 
in the sight of gods and men of any 
new thought, until distant little Eng- 
land, with her blinders and binocu- 
lars, has, by some lucky chance, had 
it brought within her field of vision. 
The progressive man in Canada or 
Australia itself says this, of course, 
more energetically than we say it. 
The cowboy riding into town with 
his roll of bills and his revolver, to let 
the universe know that he is here, is 
not the Canadian, but the American 
cowboy. The railroad king starting 
out to buy Culture for his spoiled 
sons and petted daughters at the lat- 
est quotation, whatever the figure 
may be, giving millions to the univer- 
sity, the library of his native town, the 
art museum, in earnest desire to serve 
this unknown god, is an American, 
not a colonial. product. Rude, bold 
self-assertion, the self-assertion that 
must precede true self-possession, is 
not a colonial possibility. The ruler 
of the colonial is good taste, and his 
good taste—like good taste in all but 
the highest caste in an aristocratic 
country, like good taste in the boy 
entering manhood—will always con- 
sist in conformity, never in following 
the inner light. To arrive at inde- 
pendence one must daretobe ungrace- 
ful. The new thought cannot be pol- 
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ished, finished, on its first appear- 
ance; the hobbledehoy stage must be 
gone through if we are ever to grow 
up. We Americans have little 
enough of such courage, God knows. 
Our cowardice is an inheritance ot 
our long provincial training. but the 
colony can never reach the hobblede- 
hoy stage. Its social centre is inevi- 
tably not within its borders, but 
across the sea with its sovereign. Its 
arbiters of fashion are not its own 
citizens, but foreigners. It is never 
obliged to appear before the world as 
itself, never thrown into society to 
sink or swim, as an independent na- 
tion has to be. There never comes a 
time or an occasion when it is obliged 
to defy the fashions of the court and 
of the ruling power, to rebel against 
the good taste of established but 
alien usage. 

It was a true perception of the per- 
petual minority of a colony that led 
America to separate from the mother 
country. Separations have to take 
place on particular grounds, and the 
parties get very hot over the matter 
on which the split finally comes; but 
the deeper cause in this case was that 
the child was a child no longer. Sam 
Adams and his associates had the 
genius to feel that here was not a 
colony, but a nation; that in the 
course of those one hundred and fifty 
years of hardship and isolation a na- 
tional character, a national soul, had 
been born, and that submission to an 
alien power was a sin against that 
soul. The wages of sin is death; and 
it would have been death, not only to 
America in the formally political 
sense, but death to a part of every 
American, if that great struggle had 
not been made or had failed. 

It is a serious thing to deprive any 
man or people of a need. What will 
you put into his life to supply its 
place? You built the people a road. 
Yes, but where is the road they would 
have built? You started American 


schools. But what has become of the 
native schools they would have 
started? You established courts. 
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What, then, shall be the organ 
through which these people shall de- 
velop their own sense of what is just 
and politic? You have given them a 
fag. What, then, shall be the symbol 
of their own patriotism? You have 
planted American ideals. What have 
you done with the seeds which a 
wiser planter than you had sewn in 
the hearts of this people? 

In captivity the soul of man de- 
clareth not itself. Your food chokes 
him and your benefits obstruct his 
inner life. The first coming of the 
spirit is tentative, a feeling of a dis- 
comfort, of a need, of a thing to be 
done. It cannot breathe and be itself 
under a firm, definite, finished provi- 
sion set up by an alien power in the 
place of what should have been its 
own deed. 

If we live these peoples’ |’ -es for 
them, they can never live their own. 
One mistake that they make for 
themselves is worth a hundred cor- 
rect steps that we take for them. It 
makes no difference however nearly 
we do what they would have done. In 


fact, the nearer the likeness, the more 
deadly the effect, because the duller 
the consciousness of loss. The pic- 
ture may look precisely like the real 
thing, but the two are still as different 
as painted canvas is from a living 
soul. The end is not in the visible 
result but in the doing of the deed, 
and by conferring a visible simula- 
crum of the result we make the deed 
impossible. 

What is declared in the soul, the 
soul alone can make manifest. The 
tree knows the law that is in it, and 
the river will find its course. Where 
the spirit of nationality has once 
arisen, it should be allowed its way; 
the fact that it is not our way is but 
one sign the more that it is authentic. 
Our task in such a case may possibly 
include some office of midwifery, of 4 
purely subordinate and temporary na- 
ture; but our main duty will be to 
allow the young life its way. It is in 
this that the divine law is declaring 
itself in that people; and a sin against 
it is a sin against the spirit of the 


Lord. 


THE HEART OF A ROSE, 
By Minna Irving. 


“His heart is shut within 


. E is so cold!” she said, and sighed ; 


The shell enchanted of his old 


Cremona violin.” 


They met and passed,—and as she went 
She dropped upon the stair 

A rose that opened in the silk 
And sunshine of her hair. 


The maid forgot her dream of love, 
Another man to wed. 
Years after came a dawn that found 
The white-haired minstrel dead. 
With violin upon his breast, 
His soul had taken wings,— 
And, lo! a rose, a withered rose, 
Was tangled in the strings. 


BEHIND THE VEIL. 
(A TRUE STORY.) 
By John P. Reynolds, Jr. 


can surely spare that ; a change 
will do you good, old boy.” 

It was Richard Clapham who 
spoke. We were sitting smoking in 
my chambers. When I was at Ox- 
ford I had made his acquaintance; 
but family events necessitated my 
leaving the wumniversity very unex- 
pectedly, and our lives ran in differ- 
ent channels for many a year. I was 
an overworked literary hack and but 
a ragged specimen of humanity, when 
next he crossed my path. 

Clapham was what is popularly 
known as “a good fellow.” Every- 
body liked him, he liked everybody ; 
but I was, I confess, surprised at the 
cordiality of his greeting and his clear 
remembrance of every detail of our 
former intercourse. He would come 
in late of an evening, and we would 
sit smoking together and talk about 
old times. He even went so far as to 
profess an admiration for some of my 
work and took upon himself the task 
of encouraging me, coaxing me into 
the belief that I was an abused indi- 
vidual and an abortive genius of the 
highest gifts. 

I am a lonely fellow; I always have 
been; I fear I always shall be. I 
dreaded a visit to Westholme, when 
Clapham suggested it, as much as 
children do a call upon the dentist. 
The idea was attended with all sorts 
of horrible possibilities in my mind, 
and I raised every conceivable objec- 
tion, to each of which Clapham re- 
plied by the vigorous word, “Non- 
sense.” 

“If you don’t want to come,” he 
said at last testily, finding the black- 
letter volumes and the wonderful 
sea views equally insufficient to at- 


EN days at Westholme,—you 
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tract me, “why, of course, it’s all 
right.” 

“Clapham,” I protested, “I do want 
to come,—but—”’ 

“Then why don't you?” he an- 
swered. ‘‘Good Heavens, Randall, 
you're as shy as a girl,—or, rather, as 
shy as tradition represents them.” 
He was a bachelor, with a snug little 
fortune. ‘I believe you are afraid to 
come.” 

“IT will come,” I said, to my own 
surprise. “I think I could arrange 
that matter with Preston.” The next 
instant I realized that the die was 
cast ; I was “in for it’’ now at all costs. 

I turned in wearily, to be tortured 
by dreams of ladies with whom I 
wandered in gardens, vainly striving 
to compliment them on their various 
charms. It was all to no use; my 
tongue was tied, and the vision always 
ended by their turning their backs on 
me and refusing to speak another 
word, or by their whispering to one 
another, quite audibly, that I was “the 
stupidest man alive.” 

I shall never forget the butler at 
Westholme. To know him was an 
experience. He was a melancholy 
and impressive being, whom Clapham 
jocosely called Dundreary. This in- 
dividual disapproved of me from the 
first, and he never lost an opportunity 
of fixing his cold, repressive eye upon 
me—not that I ever saw him so much 
as glance in my direction; he had a 
positively eerie way of looking at 
nothing, as much as to say, “You are 
out of your place here, out of your 
place!” I do not scruple to say that I 
hated “Dundreary”; his real name 
was Tompkins. Otherwise my stay 
at Westholme was what might have 
been expected with such courteous, 
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well-bred people as my host and his 
family. They put me at my ease in- 
stantly, and, but for “Dundreary,” I 
should have quite forgotten myself to 
be Randall, the out-at-elbows literary 
fellow, who lived in two rooms in a 
most undesirable quarter of London. 

At Westholme we seemed to have 
left the great world and all its affairs 
behind. Life was so quiet, so regu- 
lar, above all so decorous, that the 
bare thought of London, with its bus- 
tle and rush, seemed an impertinence. 
After twenty-four hours I found my- 
self forgetting that there were anv 
“problems of modern life.” Except 
for the daily arrival of the Standard, 
we were not in touch with the outer 
world. One grew convinced that 
dinner was the event of every one’s 
life, preceded, as the case might be, 
by amusement or idleness. Exist- 
ence itself was an institution at West- 
holme, and an institution of such an- 
cient date that no one ever thought 
of questioning its laws or disturbing 
them. 

Perhaps the most impressive cere- 
mony in the household was family 
prayers. The Earl, Clapham’s cousin, 
read them in stentorian tones to the 
guests and the whole company of 
servants, in the north drawing-room. 
Now the Earl was not the sort of in- 
dividual whom one associated with 
religious services of any kind, and it 
was surprising to see the transforma- 
tion in him on such-occasions. He 
was a short, square built, rather thick 
set man, with a very round head and 
a red face. His hair, which was thick 
and silky, had turned nearly white; 
but his eyebrows were still excep- 
tionally dark,—and this lent some- 
thing startling to his appearance, a 
look of decision and determination 
which was at variance with his usual 
jolly, devil-may-care demeanor. He 
was eminently not a person of senti- 
ments, a man who enjoyed and ap- 
preciated his dinner, thought and 
talked much of his horses, and made 
the most of the good things of this 
life while he had them. At pravers 


all this was changed. He read well, 
he seemed to grow taller and more 
dignified as he stood before us, and 
there was something stern and didac- 
tic in his delivery, which surprised 
and impressed me very much. 

One evening, I recall with particu- 
lar clearness, he read from the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. My ear 
caught the words: “But with me it ts 
a very small thing that I should be 
judged of you, or of man’s judgment ; 
yea, I judge not mine own self.” | 
heard a quick, short gasp, and | 
looked up. His face was livid, his 
eyes stared blankly in front of him; 
his manner was that of a man who 
had received some _ great. shock. 
Then the blood rushed back over his 
face, suffusing the forehead and 
throat, his hand trembled, he put 
down the book, his voice broke, as 
he said, with a strange, entreating 
glance to all assembled: “Yea, I 
judge not mine own self.” There 
was a pause, in which he seemed to 
be coming back to his normal self, 
and the usual evening prayers fol- 
lowed. When the servants had filed 
out one after another, he turned sud- 
denly to me. 

“Randall,” he said, “will you do me 
the favor to speak with me in the li- 
brary?” 

It is one of the privileges of a lone- 
ly life to receive the confidences of 
one’s friends,—‘‘because,” as_ they 
say, “you have nothing of your own 
to trouble you.” Nothing to trouble 
me! How well they know! The 
love affairs that have been poured 
into my sympathetic ears, the quar- 
rels, the petty disagreements ;—but 
this is a disgression. 

It was not without great curiosity 
that I followed Lord Westholme into 
the library. Now perhaps | shall get 
some clew to what has puzzled me in 
him, I thought. This evening’s be- 
havior belongs to the part of his char- 
acter I have never understood; per- 
haps he will confide in me. I took 
the cigar he offered me, with eager- 
ness, and sat down expectantly be- 
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fore the logs slowly deadening into 
ashes. He talked desultorily of in- 
significant *matters, the state of the 
crops, the weather, the guests who 
had left Westholme that morning, and 
Clapham’s property in Kent. Our 
conversation languished. Was this all 
he brought me in here for, I asked 
myself. 

The Earl was a splendid shot. It 
is needless to say that | was not. I 
always felt that he judged his fellow 
men from the point of view of a 
sportsman, and that I suffered in con- 
sequence. Clearly 1 was not at my 
best with him, for I am a sensitive 
fellow (vain, my truth-telling friends 
inform me) and require approval to 
bring me out. He despised litera- 
ture, as he had taken pains to tell me. 
I felt that he despised me as well. 
No use, thought I; I must change mv 
skin to find favor with him; if you are 
created a square man, you can’t 
squeeze yourself into a round hole. 

We had been sitting some ten or 
fifteen minutes, I musing thus, when 
he turned towards me, asking sud- 
denly: “Ever been out of England?” 

“On the Continent,” I answered, 
surprised. 

“Never been to America, I sup- 
pose? Grand country, though it is a 
trifle wild. Yes,’ he went on, after a 
pause, staring fixedly at the logs, “I 
was in America nearly five years 
when I was a young man. Deuced 
wild chap I was, too; never thought 
ot getting the title——no chance of it, 
—and when my people couldn’t stand 
me any longer in England, they paid 
my passage to America.” 

He paused, and I looked at the 
toes of my shoes, with a vague feel- 
ing that I ought to say something, 
but I didn’t know what. We: sat 
without speaking so long that I felt 
his voice breaking the stillness when 
he began again. 

“It was in Dakota, a hand to 
mouth sort of life—and, by Jove, 
when one looks back at it, it wasn’t a 
bad life either. One night we were 
sitting round a fire we had made in 


the woods; it was bitterly cold, and 
we sat as close as we could, to keep 
warm. Some of the fellows had gone 
to sleep. They were a medley crew; 
but we weren't particular as to who 
was who, in those days, I can tell 
you. For the matter of that, any 
chap is good enough if you only take 
him by the right handle; about the 
best man I ever knew was a profes- 
sional gambler—awfully funny fel- 
low. The man next me snored like 
sin, and I couldn’t get to sleep; as 
soon as I dozed my fingers and feet 
would begin to ache, so I had to 
move, and—”’ 

I glanced at him as he sat in even- 
ing dress, so strictly conventional, so 
law abiding, so infinitely comfortable 
and unimaginative ; it seemed impos- 
sible to picture him as the scapegrace 
son of a country squire, sent off to 
America, a ne’er-do-weel. 

“And,” he continued, “I got think- 
ing. It was a splendid night; the 
stars were out, and somehow—some- 
how they reminded me of home, and 
I remembered my mother—she was 
dead—died when I was quite a young 
chap; and I wished I'd been a differ- 
ent sort of man. One grows tired of 
anything, and I was sick to death of 
knocking about and belonging no- 
where. I thought of my sister. She 
was an awfully pretty girl, but very 
religious, vou know. ‘Ralph,’ she said 
to me one day, ‘you will never come 
to any good.’ It was kind of her to 
tell me, wasn’t it? At last I couldn't 
bear it any longer, and I got up and 
crept a little way down the hillside. 
It was ghostly dodging in and out 
among the pines standing there like 
sentinels; the stars, when I looked 
up at them, seemed to be blinking 
down at me as if they could see 
through me. Why, man, I felt as if 
I couldn’t get away from them; and 
if I turned to the trees, it was just as 
bad,—they seemed to be pointing 
their fingers at me. I was cold all 
over, and at last I sat down, burying 
my face in my hands. There was my 
life, wasted, squandered. I felt I had 
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fulfilled my sister’s prophecy; and I 
was a young man, with years of ex- 
istence, years and years before me,— 
unless I laid hands on myself,—and | 
couldn’t do that.” He sat staring 
into the dying embers, talking to 
himself rather than to me. 

“I am not particularly proud,” he 
continued meditatively; “but there 
was my mother—that would have 
killed her; to think that her son 
should end like that! One can't help 
knowing that one is different from 
other people; one feels it. Those 
chaps, poor devils,—why, the life was 
nothing to them; they had never 
known anything else. But I—why, 
decent life, it seemed like heaven.” 
His voice had sunk into a whisper, 
and his face worked painfully. The 
small, aristocratic hands, with the 
seal ring on the little finger, closed 
and unclosed nervously. 

“I had been sitting there some 
time,’ he began again, and his voice 
sounded crisp and commonplace, 
breaking through the stillness, “when 
I heard a most fearful cry—a howl 
half human and half animal, and then 
the growl of a bear—there were 
plenty of them there in the woods. 
It seemed to come nearer,—and [ 
started up. Oh, those cries, I can 
hear them now, more like a brute 
beast than a man,—and yet, some- 
thing human in them too! I plunged 
forward, till | reached a slight clear- 
ing; and there I saw a negro,— Lazy 
Job’ they called him,—the worst 
blackguard for miles around, a 
drunken, filthy wretch, who would 
steal and lie rather than come by 
things honestly. He was a _ noto- 
rious offender, born to evil. Oppo- 
site him was the infuriated animal, 
his eyes flashing with greed and 
madness; they positively lightened 
through the night. And there was 
Job, howling with pain, like the cow- 
ard he was. The bear had paused for 
an instant; and in that instant all my 
life, past, present and to come, 
whirled through my brain. I had no 
history but disgrace and failure fol- 


lowing upon each other. Here was 
something I could do; I could save 
the negro. I had a stout stick in my 
hand, and could engage the bear until 
Job slunk away to the others, up the 
hill. I could give my life for an- 
other. I could die. Die! yes,—but 
what for? For a man to whom life 
meant new opportunities for theft and 
murder and every foul deed which 
man can do; for a man who was more 
than half a brute; who had no hopes 
or aims, or even the possibility of 
such. And | had been meant for 
something better than this. [| came 
of a long line of men who had led 
honest, self-respecting and respected 
lives; while Job,—what was he? A 
cross between negro and Indian,—a 
mongrel wretch! I felt there was 
some good in me, something bettes 
than my former life showed. Why 
not give myself a second chance? 
Why not start again, and wipe out 
the past in the future? You under- 
stand,” he said, leaning forward and 
laying his hand earnestly on my knee, 
“it was no cowardice of the moment, 
no hasty decision,’”—his voice rose 
impressively. “I deliberately chose 
to let him be killed; I determined it 
in cold blood. I turned on my heel 
and left him, his howls echoing be- 
hind me as I staggered up the hill! 
I undertook to say he was less worthy 
than |; | sent the man in his sins out 
of this world into another, and—lI 
gave myself a second chance!” 

He cleared his throat and spoke 
hurriedly, in the hope of concealing 
his emotion. “The next morning 
they—we—found him lying there, all 
bloody,—ah! my God! shall I ever 
forget it!—a mangled mass of human 
flesh; and many were the congratula- 
tions among the crew that Job was 
gone and would trouble them no 
more. But, oh, the ghastly look in 
his brutish face, the wild expression 
of his eyes! No one knows what it 
is—no one—always to be haunted by 
a pair of eyes, waking, sleeping, liv- 
ing, dying,—always those eyes!” 

He rose and walked rapidly up and 
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down, passing his hands through his 
hair. The man before me was a dif- 
ferent being from the well fed coun- 
try gentleman I had known hitherto. 
Here was a man in anguish, pouring 
out a soul’s experience. 

“T couldn’t bear it,” he began once 
more; “it seemed as if I should go 
mad. Oh, to have that chance 
again! Oh, to have decided other- 
wise!—but there! I pushed to the 
East immediately, and in New York 
the news of my title was awaiting 
me. Why, every man I knew was 
envying me; fellows were toadying to 


me,—to me,—and I would have given 
everything, anything, to be where 
‘Lazy Job’ lay, staringupintothe sky!” 

He was standing opposite me now, 
quite still, and he spoke with the 
calm of a judge giving sentence. 

“T had my opportunity,—and [ lost 
it, let it slip. ‘Whosoever will save 
his life shall lose it,—if you knew 
what those words meant to me! I 
took upon me to decide which was 
the guiltier man of the two! Ah, I 
have never had a moment’s peace 
since! What shall I pav for this? 
What will God say?” 


TO NOVEMBER. 
By G. W. Adams. 


With nonconformist spirit rife! 


H ENCE, stern, grim, puritanic days, 


I like not your forbidding ways, 
Still less your austere mode of life. 


Why will you no concessions make 
To bluff old Winter’s hearty cheer? 
If only for old age’s sake, 

He ought to be most welcome here. 


Fair Summer’s longing to display 


Her latest finery you kill 


By cloaking her in sombre gray ;— 


And spontaneity is still. 


The sun makes evening sacrifice 

Of all his former trappings proud. 

See how he charges in a trice 

Through straight and narrow gates of cloud! 


Dissenting month of all the year! 
When you have fairly taken wing, 
To skies less uniformly drear 

My true Thanksgiving song I'll sing. 


TORONTO. 


By James L. Hughes. 


Ontario, on the shore of a 

fine harbor which is almost en- 
closed by the semicircular island 
Hiawatha, stands the city of Toronto, 
on the sloping watershed between 
the rivers Humber and Don, and ex- 
tending eastward beyond the Don to- 
wards the magnificent suburban park 
district known as the Scarboro 
Heights. These Heights rise three 
hundred feet almost perpendicularly 
from Lake Ontario, and are partly 
formed by deposits from two glacial 
periods, a fact which makes this dis- 
trict one of the most attractive parts 
of America to mineralogists, as it is 
especially rich in a great variety of 
rocks and fossils. 

When the French under Cham- 
plain first explored the country north 
of the Great Lakes, they found the 
territory lying to the south of Lake 
Huron and the Georgian Bay occu- 
pied by Indians known as the Toron- 
tos. The district between Georgian 
Bay and Lake Ontario was known as 


N°: the western end of Lake 


Toronto, and on old French maps 
Lake Simcoe was named Lake To- 
ronto, and the Humber, Toronto 
River. The Indians of the district 
in time began to trade with the Eng- 
lish at Oswego, and in doing so trav- 
elled by the River Humber. So it 
came about that the high land at the 
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mouth of the Humber was used by 
these Indians as a camp ground. 
When the early French traders began 
to explore the north shore of Lake 
Ontario, their Indian guides pointed 
to the district northward from the 
mouth of the Humber as “Toronto,” 
and the traders ‘applied the name to 
the landing place. 

As early as 1686 the Marquis de 
Denonville reported to the French 
government that he intended to place 
soldiers at Detroit and Toronto, as 
“these two posts will block the pas- 
sage against the English, if they un- 
dertake to go again to Michilima- 


WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE. 


quina” (Mackinac). Even at that 
early period the French explorers 
recognized the fact that the natural 
trade route from the western and 
northwestern parts of the continent 
ran across the narrow portion of On- 
tario between Georgian Bay and Lake 
Ontario, and that this route should 
reach Lake Ontario at Toronto. 
More than two hundred years later 
the opening of this route and the 
shortening of the return lake trip 
from the upper lakes to the ocean by 


eight hundred miles, is attracting the 
earnest attention of engineers and 
municipal and commercial leaders. 

It is proposed to construct a ship 
canal from Georgian Bay to To- 
ronto, so that the rapidly increasing 
trade of the most comprehensive sys- 
tem of inland waters in the world may 
be brought past Toronto. When this 
canal has been constructed, the Lake 
System will be the cheapest route to 
the markets of the world from the 
great central and northern portion of 
North America. The vast prairies 
and inexhaustible mining districts of 
Canada, the great agricultural dis- 
tricts of the northern cen- 
tral states, and the wide 
area whose almost limit- 
less productions are 
brought to Chicago for 
export will some dav send 
a large share of their ex- 
ports along the _ route 
originally taken by the 
Indians. There are, in- 
deed, geologic indica- 
tions that before the first 
glacial period the waters 
of the upper lakes found 
a direct outlet across the 
narrow country between 
the Georgian Bay and 
Lake Ontario. 

M. de Denonville did 
not carry out his intention 
of fortifying Toronto, and 
it was not until 1749, or 
ten years before the fall 
of Quebec closed the per- 
riod of French rule in 
America, that M. de la Galissioniere 
erected a stockade and established a 
royal trading post at Toronto, which 
he named Fort Rouille, inhonorofthe 
French Colonial Minister. He de- 
cided to erect this trading post at the 
mouth of the Humber in order to 
stop the trade of the northern Indians 
with Chouegen (Oswego). The site 
of Fort Rouille is now marked by a 
granite shaft in Exhibition Park, near 
the western end of the city. 

Nothwithstanding the change of 
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name made by M. de la Galissioniere, 
the post continued to be generally 
known as Toronto, which name was 
continued when it came into the pos- 
session of the British after the fall of 
(uebec in 1759. Major Rogers, who 
visited Toronto in 1760, found about 
three hundred acres of cleared land 
around the fort. He reported that 
he “believed Toronto to be a most 
convenient place for a factory” (a 
trading post). In 1767, Sir William 
Johnston reported to the Earl of 
Shelburne that “experienced traders 
would willingly give one thousand 
pounds for the monopoly of the trade 
with the Indians at Fort Toronto for 
one season.” 

Governor Simcoe 
laid the foundation 
for the real growth 
of Toronto by 
making it the capi- 
tal of the new 
province of Upper 
Canada, which he 
had organized, be- 
lieving that New- 
ark (Niagara) was 
too near the bor- 
der of the United 
States. The Gov- 
ernor, in his report 
to the British gov- 


ernment, gave his reasons for the 
change of capital. “It is with great 
pleasure that I offer some observa- 
tions on the military strength and 
naval convenience of Toronto, now 
York, which I propose immediately 
to occupy. I lately examined the 
harbor, accompanied by such officers, 
naval and military, as I thought most 
competent to give me assistance 
thereon, and upon minute investiga- 
tion I found it to be, without compari- 
son, the most proper situation for an 
arsenal, in every extent of the word, 
that can be met with in this Prov- 
ince.” 

Captain Bouchette, who made the 
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- NEW CITY HALL. 


first survey of the harbor in 1793 for 
Governor Simcoe, describes the site 
of the city in his work, “British Do- 
minions in North America”: “I dis- 
tinctly recollect,” he writes, “the un- 
tamed aspect which the country ex- 
hibited when first I entered the beau- 
tiful basin. Dense and trackless for- 


ests lined the margin of the lake, and 
reflected their inverted images in its 


LORETTO ABBEY. 


glassy surface. The 
wandering savage 
had constructed 
his ephemeral 


habitation be- 
neath their luxuri- 
ant foliage, the 
group then con- 
sisting of two fam- 
ilies of Missis- 
sagas, and the bay 
and neighboring 
marshes were the 
hitherto uninvad- 
ed haunts of im- 
mense coveys of 
wild fowl. Indeed 
they were so 
abundant in 
some measure to 
annoy us during 
the night.” 

Out of compliment to Frederick, 
Duke of York, son of King George 
III, Governor Simcoe named his new 
capital York, and on August 27, 1793, 
a royal salute was fired to commemo- 
rate the change of name from To- 
ronto to York. The first building 
operations began in 1794. Governor 


Simcoe himself lived in a large tent, 


which had originally been owned by 
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Captain Cook, the great navigator. 
Governor Simcoe decided to erect the 
new parliament buildings near the 
mouth of the Don instead of at the 
original trading post near the mouth 
of the Humber. Near the bay, on 
Parliament Street, were built the first 
Houses of Parliament, consisting of 
what were described by a writer of 
the time as “two elegant halls with 
convenient offices for the accommo- 
dation of the Legislature and the 
Courts of Justice.” Parliament met 
in York for the first time in 1797, 
after the new 
buildings were 
finished. 

The young 
town grew slowly 
for twenty years, 
till in 1813 it was 
twice captured 
by | Commodore 
Chauncey, first in 
April and 
wards in July. The 
small garrison 
was taken by sur- 
prise on the first 
visit of Commo- 
dore Chauncey and 
General Dearborn, 
and after blowing 
up the magazine 
the fort was 
abandoned. The 
United States 
troops retained 
possession of the 
city for eleven 
days. General 
Dearborn treated 
the people kindly 
but “the Parlia- 
ment Buildings 
and Parliamentary Library were 
burned and the church and town li- 
brary were pillaged.” The United 
States troops remained only one day 
at the time of their second visit. 
They burned the empty barracks and 
took away a number of boats with a 
quantity of shot, shells and other mu- 
nitions of war and several cannon. 


A month after the destruction of the 
Parliament Buildings in Toronto, the 
British retaliated at Washington. 
The Legislative Council of Lower 
Canada said at the time, in an address 
to Sir George Prevost: “We con- 
sider the destruction of the public 
buildings at Washington a just retri- 
bution for the outrages committed 
by an American force at the seat of 
government in Upper Canada.” 

In 1815, after the close of the war, 
the population was about 2,500. In 
1823, Mr. Howison, a Scotch trav- 


INTERIOR OF LORETTO ABBEY. 


eller, describes York as “a town, in 
which there are some good houses, 
containing about 3,000 inhabitants. 
Its trade is trifling, and it is destitute 
of every natural advantage except a 
good harbor.” His judgment did not 
prove to be so good as that of Gov- 
ernor Simcoe. 

In 1825 the new Parliament Build- 
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ings were accidentally destroyed by 
fire, but new buildings were erected 
soon after. The town grew rapidly 
during the last ten years of its exist- 
ence under the name of York. In 1834 
ithadattainedtoa population of about 
10,000, and it assumed the dignity of 
a city under the old name, Toronto. 
The first mayor of the new city was 
William Lyon McKenzie, an ener- 
getic Scotchman, who was the leader 
of the people of Upper Canada in 
their demands for relief from the rule 
of the Family Compact. He after- 


TRINITY COLLEGE. 


wards organized the rebellion of 
1837, with the view of accomplishing 
by force the reforms he despaired of 
securing by legislation. The rebel- 
lion of 1837 naturally proved to be 
one of the great events in the history 
of Toronto. Its leader in Upper 
Canada was one of the most promi- 
nent men in the city; but although 
he had the honor of being its first 
mayor, he had little sympathy from 
the people of Toronto in his attempt 
to overthrow the government and 
make Canada a part of the United 
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States. His supporters came chiefly 
from the districts in the vicinity of 
Toronto, .and his place of rendezvous 
was about three miles north of the 
city, his intention being to seize the 
capital and by this means place him- 
self at the head of the province. The 
rebellion lasted only two days, days 
of great excitement in Toronto. The 
rebels were dispersed after a brief en- 
gagement with the loyalists, and the 
leaders fled to the United States. 
Toronto has ever since maintained its 
reputation for active loyalty to the 


governmental residence very long. 
Owing to popular indignation at the 
passage of a bill indemnifying those 
who had suffered loss in the rebel- 
lion, the Parliament Buildings in 
Montreal were burned by an excited 
party of loyalists who strongly re- 
sented the payment of their money to 
the claimants for indemnities, as in 
most cases the applicants had been in 
active rebellion themselves. The 
burning of the Parliament Buildings 
led to a change in the seat of govern- 
ment, and it was decided that parlia- 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE. 


British crown. The out- 
come of the rebellion was 
a recommendation by 
Lord Durham that Upper 
and Lower Canadashould 
be united under one par- 
liament. His recommen- 
dation was adopted by the 
British government, and 
the union was effected in 
1841. By the Act of 
Union, Montreal was 
made the capital of the 
united provinces. This 
reduced Toronto from the 
dignity of a capital city. 

Montreal was not des- 
tined to retain the hon- 
ors and advantages of 
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ment should meet alternately in To- 
ronto and Quebec, the capitals of the 
original provinces of Upper and 
Lower Canada, now Ontario and 
Quebec. This arrangement contin- 
ued in force until 1866, when parlia- 
ment met at Ottawa for the first time. 
that city having been selected as the 
capital by Queen Victoria to whom 
the choice of a site had been referred 
by the Canadian 
parliament on 
account of the 
intense rivalry 
existing between 
the cities that 
aspired the 
honor. When 


WELLESLEY PUBLIC SCHOOL. 


TORONTO NORMAL SCHOOL. 


the Dominion was established, in 
1867, Toronto again became the capital 
of Ontario, formerly Upper Canada. 
The year 1866 is a memorable one 
in the history of Toronto as the year 
of the Fenian raids. The Toronto 
regiments of volunteers were prompt- 
ly sent to drive the Fenians out of the 
Niagara peninsula. The ‘Queen's 
Own” met the enemy at Ridgeway, 


MCMASTER 
UNIVERSITY. 

and sustained a 
loss of § seven 
killed and twen- 
ty-three wound- 
ed. The beauti- 
ful monument 
erected to the 
memory of those 
who fell at 
Ridgewayis dec- 
orated each year 
on June 2 by 
their comrades 
and by the 
school children 
of the city. An- 
other monument 
in Queen’s Park 
commemorates 
the loyalty and 
bravery of To- 
ronto volun- 
teers. It. re- 
cords the gal- 
lantry of those 
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VICTORIA 
COLLEGE. 
who were killed 
during the 
Northwest  re- 
bellion of 1885. 
Since 1867, 
when confeder- 
ation widened 
the range of 
Canada’s na- 
tional and com- 
mercial outlook, 
the growth of 
Toronto has been very steady and 
progressive. Its population in 1867 
was 47,500; in 1898 it had 
increased to 230,000, including 
the immediate suburbs of West To- 
ronto, North Toronto and East 
Toronto. The school attendance has 
increased nearly seven fold during 
the last twenty-five years. The in- 
crease in pouplation has been caused 
chiefly by the building of new rail- 
ways and the establishment of manu- 
facturing institutions. Two under- 
takings are at present actively con- 
sidered, which will greatly enlarge 
Toronto, if they are carried to a suc- 
cessful issue. One is the building of 
a railway to James Bay, and the other 
the making of a canal or the improv- 
ing of the railway facilities between 
Toronto and Georgian Bay, so as to 
control the immense trade of the 
Western and Northwestern States 


SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. 


and of the Ca- 
nadian North- 
west. Theshort- 
ening of the 
great conti- 
nental water 
route by about 
four hundred 
miles is sure to 
be accom- 
plished in a 


few years; and when it has been 
brought about, by whichever plan 
may be adopted, a great impetus will 
be given to the growth of Toronto. 

Among the many fine public build- 
ings in the city the most beautiful are 
the new Parliament Buildings, the 
Provincial University, described in all 
guidebooks as the best specimen of 
Norman architecture in America, the 
new City Hall, Osgoode Hall, the 
seat of the Provincial Courts and 
Law School, Trinity University, Vic- 
toria University, McMaster Univer- 
sity, the Normal School, Upper 
Canada College and the Provincial 
Asylum. 

Toronto has been named the City of 
Churches, because of the large num- 
ber of fine churches that have been 
erected in it. The distinctive feature 
of church architecture in Toronto 
consists in the fact that all denomina- 
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tions have built a considerable num- 
ber of fine churches instead of con- 
centrating their efforts on the erec- 
tion of a few of greater magnificence. 
The large churches are not con- 
fined to the central portion, but are 
found widely dis- 
tributed through- 

out the city. 

Toronto is the 
educational me- 
tropolis of Onta- 
rio, if not of the 
Dominion. In ad- 
dition to the Uni- 
versity of Toron- 
to, which is a 
provincial institu- 
tion, there are 
several universi- 
ties and colleges 
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mal School has in 
connection with it 
a fine collection of 
paintings and stat- 
uary and a good 
ethnological mu- 
seum. Toronto 
has a_ technical 
school, three col- 
legiate institutes 
(high schools), 
and Upper Can- 
ada College,. a 
provincial institu- 
tion modelled on 
the plan of the 
great public 
schools of Eng- 
There are also several private 


land. 
or denominational colleges of high 
standing for the secondary training 
of young ladies. There are fifty-five 
public schools and nineteen separate 
schools. 


supported by the 
leading religious | 
denominations. | 
The English 
Church has two, 
Trinity Univer- 
versity and Wyc- 
liffe College; the Methodists have 
Victoria University; the Baptists, 
McMaster University; the Pres- 
byterians, Knox College; and the 
Roman Catholics, St. Michael’s 
College. There are three medical 
colleges, one being conducted for 
women only. The Provincial Nor- 
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Toronto has several institutions 
for giving higher culture in art 
and music, the most important 
being the Ontario Art School, 


the Toronto Conservatory of Music, 
and the Toronto College of Mu- 
Conservatory 
and 


sic. The Toronto 


of Music is the largest 
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best equipped musical 


Canada. 

The work of 
more completely 
organized as a 
part of the pub- 
lic school sys- 
tem in Toronto 
than any 
other city of its 
size in America. 
Ontario was the 
first province or 
state to make 
the kindergar- 
ten an organic 
part of the state 
system of edu- 
cation, and To- 
ronto was the 
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college in 


the kindergarten is 


VICTORIA 


first 


Dominion to do so. 
der the leadership of Dr. Harris and 


Miss. Blow, 
won the posi- 
tion of honor 
in the adop- 
tion of the kin- 
dergarten, and 
Toronto came 
second among 
the cities of 
America. To- 
ronto led 
America in 
the general in- 
troduction of 
military drill 
in the public 
schools. For 
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city in the 
St. Louis, un- 
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more than twen- 


ST. MICHAEL'S HOSPITAL. 


tematically drilled. 
ham invited the 
School Board to s 


ty-five years the 
boys of all the 
schools have been 
taught drill regu- 
larly; and one of 
the most interest- 
ing events of each 
year is the annual 
parade and_  re- 
view of the three 
regiments of se- 
nior boys. More 
than forty com- 
panies are sys- 

Governor Blox- 

Toronto Public 
end a company of 
boys to the mil- 
itary convention 
in Tampa, Flor- 
ida, in  Feb- 
ruary, 1899; and 
the splendid 
bearing, the ex- 
cellent conduct 
and great 
efficiency of the 
boys met with 
the heartiest ap- 
proval in Tam- 
pa, in Chicago 
and Detroit, 
where public re- 


ceptions were given in their honor. 


Drill has proved 
valuable departme 
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to be a very 
nt of educational 
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work cultivating a _ patriotic 
spirit, in physical development, in 
improving the walk, carriage and 
general bearing of the boys, in 
cultivating the ability to respond 
promptly and definitely to any in- 
structions given, and in revealing 
the duty of each individual to do his 
part in life’s work thoroughly in 
hearty, sympathetic cooperation with 
his fellow men. Each boy in a com- 
pany knows that if his part is not well 
done, his company loses rank. No 
other department of school work 
more effectively reveals by expe- 
rience the need of individual effort in 
unity with one’s fellow men than 
drill. 

The development of patriotic feel- 
ing is made one of the definite aims 
of school work in Toronto schools. 
“Empire Day” is the day before the 
Queen’s birthday. On this day each 
pupil from the kindergarten to the 
highest class constructs the Union 
Jack from the three crosses of which 
it is composed—the crosses of St. 
George, St. Andrew and St. Patrick. 
In the forenoon special exercises are 
held, at which patriotic addresses and 
recitations are delivered and songs of 
In the 
afternoon the annual parade and re- 


view of the drill battalions takes 
place, and the soldiers’ monuments 
are decorated by flower companies of 
girls from the different schools. 

A deep interest is taken by the 
school authorities in maintaining an 
interest in games and outdoor sports 
in the schools. One day is set apart 
each year for a competition between 
the pupils of the whole city in games 
and sports. In the best schools the 
boys keep themselves in condition 
during the winter season by practis- 
ing systematically in gymnasiums. 
Another distinctive feature of the 
schools for nearly twenty-five years 
has been the fire drills. At least 
once a month at unexpected times 
these drills take place in every 
school. Their aim is to prevent the 
possibility of a panic in case of fire. 
Pupils can always get out of a build- 
ing in case of fire without loss of life, 
if there is no danger of a panic. 
Smoke is caused in the halls some- 
times, so that even when a real fire 
occurs the children rarely know that 
there has been any danger until they 
are in the yard. Four fires have oc- 
curred in Toronto schools since the 
fire drills were first introduced. In 
every case the children were calm, 
and went out as regularly as on or- 
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dinary occasions, whien 
the special fire signals 
are given. In one case 
the pupils in a junior 
class were subjected to 
a severe strain. The 
fire which had been 
smouldering under the 
GLIMPSES IN TORONTO oor suddenly _ burst 
PARES. through and_ flames 
rose up several feet in height between two rows 
of pupils. Even then, although the children 
were only about nine years of age, there was no 
sign of a panic. They sat quietly in their seats 
till the principal was notified and the regular 
alarm given, when they formed up as usual and 
waited quietly till their turn came to go out. 

In close relation to the work of education 
stands the publication of good books. In this 
important department of national life Toronto 
far surpasses the other Canadian cities. The 
publishing houses of W. J. Gage & Co., Copp, 
Clark & Co., the Canadian Publishing Company, 
Hunter, Rose & Co., and the Methodist Pub- 
lishing Company supply the entire Dominion 
with a large proportion of the books used in the 
schools. A great impetus has recently been 

given to the publication of the best standard and current literature by 
the house of G. N. Morang. Most of the Toronto publishers are now issu- 
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ing literary 
works of Ca- 
nadian and for- 
eign authors 
in a style that 
will compare 
favorably with 
the books of 
the best 
houses of the 
United States 
and. England. 

Toronto is 
the chief man- 
ufacturing cen- 
tre of the Dominion. The _lead- 
ing manufactures are agricultural im- 
plements, machinery, musical instru- 
ments, furniture, stoves, hardware, 
clothing, leather, boots andshoes, oils 
and soap. ‘There are also large vine- 
gar works and pickling industries. 
The packing houses of Toronto have 
an excellent reputation in English 
markets for their animal food prod- 
ucts. The agricultural machines 
made in Toronto are sent in large 
quantities not only throughout the 
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Dominion of Canada, but to England, 
Scotland, Ireland, India, Australia, 
South America, and even to France, 
Belgium, Austria, Bavaria and Rus- 
sia. 

The park system of Toronto is ex- 
tensive and beautiful. Queen’s Park 
is a fine park in the centre of the city, 
about the same size as Boston Com- 
mon, in which the oak is the sacred 
tree as the elm is in Boston. The 
Horticultural Gardens is a small but 
beautiful park in the most densely 
populated part of the city, in which 
the city has erected a large public 
hall for musical and literary enter- 
tainments. The city is surrounded 
on three sides by a series of splendid 
parks unsurpassed in extent and 
natural beauty by the parks of any 
American city. High Park, Reser- 
voir Park, Rosedale Parks, Riverside 
Park, Munro Park and _ Victoria 
Park afford ample opportunities for 
free life in the summer days for a city 
much larger than Toronto. But the 
most popular of all her beautiful 
parks is Island Park, on Hiawatha 
Island, which lies immediately in 
front of the city in the form of a cres- 
cent about three miles in length. A 
large part of the island is devoted to 
park purposes. 

Toronto has a wide reputaton as a 
pleasant, healthful summer resort. 
The magnificent lake, the fine fleet of 
steamers running to Niagara, Hamil- 
ton, Whitby, St. Catharines, Grims- 
by and other towns, the attractive 
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summer residence districts on the 
lake at Victoria Park, Balmy Beach, 
Kew Beach, Hiawatha Island, Lorne 
Park and other places, the bracing 
air and the comfortable temperature 
combine to supply most of the condi- 
tions for ideal summer homes. 

The people of Toronto take a deep 
interest in outdoor sports, and her 
sons have done her high honor on 
various fields and waters in competi- 
tion with the world’s leaders. With 
such splendid boating facilities, it 
might naturally be expected that 
great attention would be faid to 
aquatic sports. In rowing Toronto 


SIR JOHN MACDONALD, 


has produced two world’s champions, 
Hanlan and O’Connor; and her ama- 
teur crews have held the champion- 
ship of America and have shown their 
worthiness to rank with the best 
“fours” and “eights” of Europe. In 
yachting, too, her fleet now holds the 
first position among the fleets of the 
Great Lakes. Toronto Bay has long 
been the centre of the exciting and 
exhilarating occupation of ice-boat- 
ing. 

On land Toronto more than holds 
her own in lacrosse, football, cricket, 
baseball, curling, running and other 
forms of athletic sports. In curling, 
especially, Toronto leads the world— 
surpassing even Scotch cities in the 
number and size of the clubs and the 
splendid buildings erected by the de- 
votees of this grandest of winter 
games. 

One of the gratifying features that 
distinguish Toronto from most large 
cities is the fact that there is no part 
of the city that can be fairly regarded 
as a “ slum” district. The city covers 
a very large area, so that there is no 
overcrowding. Workingmen have 
no difficulty in obtaining homes with 
separate gardens, and it is a common 
practice to use these gardens in grow- 
ing both flowers and vegetables. 
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The city owns the franchise of the 
street railway, and receives from the 


company. to which the railway is 


rented an income which at present 
amounts to $164,000 per annum. 
The amount received by the city is 
based on the receipts of the company, 
so that it will increase with the 
growth of the city. 
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HOME OFFICE OF THE NORTH AMERI- 
CAN LIFE ASSURANCE Co. 


Toronto is preéminently a city of 
homes. It claims to have a larger 
proportion of good homes and a 
much smaller proportion of saloons 
than any city of its size in America. 

Before the liberation of the negro 
by the United States, Toronto was 
one of the cities of refuge for escaped 
slaves. They were well treated by the 
people generally, and some of them 
made considerable sums of money. 
One old gentleman became quite 
wealthy in the hotel and livery stable 
business, and his private equipage 
was as fine as that of any gentleman 
in the city. He had an intelligent 
daughter, who had received the best 
culture that could be provided for 
her. His ambition was to secure a 
white husband for her. In order to 
do so, he advertised that the would 
give any white gentleman of satisfac- 
tory standing a large sum of money, 


if he would marry his daughter. A 
suitor presented himself, and suc- 
ceeded in winning the confidence of 
father and daughter. The marriage 
took place, and the old gentleman 
proudly carried out his promise. The 
enriched husband started with his 
wife on a bridal trip in the United 
States, and without arousing suspi- 
cion managed to get into one of the 
slave states, where he increased his 
wealth by selling his wife as a slave. 
The case caused a great deal of ex- 
citement at the time. The people of 
Toronto sympathized heartily with 
the unfortunate girl, and a sufficient 
sum of money was at once raised to 
purchase her release. After the war 
of the rebellion most of the negroes 
returned to their southern homes. 

Toronto has been the home of 
many men distinguished in the his- 
tory of Canada, some of whom were 
among the most prominent men of 
their time. Its founder, General Sim- 
coe, was a truly great man, worthy of 
the inscription on the wall of St. Ga- 
briel’s Chapel in Exeter Cathedral 
under his medallion portrait by Flax- 
man, in which he is spoken of as one 
“in whose life and character the vir- 
tues of the hero, the patriot and the 
Christian were so eminently conspic- 
uous, that it may justly be said, he 
served his king and his country with 
a zeal exceeded only by his piety to- 
wards God.” Asa soldier he fought 
bravely from Bunker Hill through- 
out the American War of the Revolu- 
tion. After the war he was elected 
to the British House of Commons; 
but his great work was the organiza- 
tion of Upper Canada and the found- 
ing of the city of Toronto. 

One of the greatest native born 
Canadians was Egerton Ryerson, 
D. D., LL.D., the founder of the edu- 
cational system of Ontario and the 
distinguished leader in educational 
matters in Ontario for thirty-two 
years, retaining as he did the posi- 
tion of chief superintendent of educa- 
tion from 1844 to 1876. During all 
this period he resided in Toronto. In 
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addition to his great educational 
work, he was one of the leading ora- 
tors of his country and one of the 
most powerful writers on educational, 
religious, historical and political sub- 
jects that Canada has produced. He 
was a man of conspicuous ability, and 
his splendid character and attain- 
ments made him the first president of 
the United Methodist body of the 
Dominion. 

Sir John Macdonald, the great 
statesman who united the separate 
parts of the Dominion of Canada into 
one country and made it the most im- 
portant portion of the colonial em- 
pire of Great Britain, resided in To- 
ronto during the period from 1873 to 
1878, while his party was in oppo- 
sition. 

Sir Daniel Wilson, well known 
throughout the world by his literary 
works, was one of Toronto’s most 
notable men. He was appointed 
professor of history and English lit- 
erature in Toronto University in 
1853, and became its president in 
1881, a position which he filled with 
splendid ability till his death in 1892. 
He was a voluminous writer, and 
when a comparatively young man he 
won unstinted praise from the high- 
est authorities for the scholarship and 
originality of his book on “The Ar- 
cheology and Prehistoric Annals of 
Scotland.” He had already issued 
“Oliver Cromwell and the Protector- 
ate.”” In 1862 he published his great- 
est work, “Prehistoric Man,” which 
helped to give high rank to the uni- 
versity in which he was a professor. 
In 1869 he published “Chatterton,” 
and later, “Caliban, the Missing 
Link,” and a volume of poems. 

The great English preacher, Rev. 
William Morley Puncheon, resided in 
Toronto for five years, 1868 to 1873. 
His remarkable oratorical powers 
made him a universal favorite in 
Canada and the United States. 

One of the few statues yet erected 
to the memory of distinguished Ca- 
nadians stands in front of the Parlia- 
ment Buildings in Toronto in honor 


of the memory of Hon. George 
Brown, who for many years was one 
of the most prominent Canadian 
statesmen. Although he was during 
the greater part of his life opposed to 
the policy of Sir John Macdonald, he 
was so truly patriotic as to unite cor- 
dially with the “Father of his Coun- 
try” in securing the Act of Confed- 
eration, which laid the foundation for 
the Dominion of Canada. 

Sir Oliver Mowat, the present 
governor of Ontario, has been one of 
Toronto’s most prominent men for 
about sixty years, first as a lawyer 
and a judge, then for nearly a quarter 
of a century as the head of the gov- 
ernment, and afterwards as governor 
of the province. 

The most widely known citizen of 
Toronto is undoubtedly Mr. Goldwin 
Smith, who has lived in Toronto for 
nearly thirty years. Mr. Smith easily 
takes rank as one of the greatest men 
now living. For half a century he 
has been recognized as an authority 
on historical, literary and educational 
questions. He was chosen as the 
most capable man to fill the position 
of professor of modern history in the 
University of Oxford in 1858, and 
performed his duties with marked 
ability until 1866, when he resigned 
his professorship, owing to an acci- 
dent to his father. In 1861 he ac- 
cepted the chair of English and con- 
stitutional history in Cornell Univer- 
sity. He has resided in Toronto 
since 1871. As a writer Mr. Smith 
has long been regarded as a model. 
The Westminster Review, in reviewing 
his “Lectures on the Study of His- 
tory,” in 1861, although not agreeing 
with his conclusions, was forced to 
admit that “Mr. Goldwin Smith is 
clearly master of a power of expres- 
sion which has scarcely a_ rival 
amongst us.” This power has im- 
proved as his mind has ripened and 
been enriched, until he is now recog- 
nized not only as one of the most ac- 
complished living masters of English, 
but as worthy to rank with the great- 
est prose writers of literature. 


GENERAL JOHN SULLIVAN AND THE REBELLION 
IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


By Frank B. Sanborn. 


WO early governors of New 
- England states, General John 

Sullivan in New Hampshire and 
James Sullivan in Massachusetts 
(then including Maine), were the sons 
of Master John Sullivan and Margery 
Brown, his wife, immigrants from 
Ireland to Maine early in the eight- 
eenth century. The story of these 
parents of two men so distinguished 
was itself so peculiar as to deserve 
mention. So far as can now be de- 
termined after the lapse of two cen- 
turies, old John Sullivan of Berwick, 
in Maine, where he taught school for 
nearly half a century, was born at an 
old Irish castle (Ardea), now in ruins, 
on Kenmare River, in southwestern 
Ireland, on the borders of Cork and 
Kerry, June 17, 1692. He was chris- 
tened Owen O’Sullivan, and was the 
son of a Major Philip O’Sullivan and 
Joanna McCarty,—these being the 
names of the two powerful families in 
that part of Ireland. After the con- 
quest by Cromwell, the lands of the 
©’Sullivans passed to Sir William 
Petty, ancestor of the Lansdowne 
family; but some of the O’Sullivans, 
returning from banishment, were re- 
stored to a part of their wild property 
bv the Stuarts, and in the later wars 
of the Stuart family took their side. 
Writing to his son, General John Sul- 
livan, about 1785, old John (alias 
Owen) Sullivan gave this account, 
from memory and tradition, of his 
family: 

“T am the son of Major Philip 
O’Sullivan of Ardea in the county of 
Kerry, by the river of Killmare, in 
the barony of Glanorough. His father 
was called Owen O’Sullivan, origi- 
nally descendant from the second son 
of Daniel O’Sullivan, called Lord of 
Beer Heaven. I heard often tell that 


my grandfather had four countesses 
to his mothers and grandmothers; 
how true that was, or who they were, 
I know not. My father died, as they 
told me, of an ulcer raised in his 
breast, occasioned by a wound he re- 
ceived in France, where he fought a 
duel with a French officer; and when 
he wounded his antagonist, another 
runned a sword through his back so 
that the point appeared at his breast. 
They were all a short-lived family,— 
they either died in the bloom or went 
out of the nation; I never heared of 
any of the men kind to arrive at 60, 
and don’t remember but of one to be 
alive when I left the nation (in 1723). 
My mother’s name was Joane Mc- 
Carthy,daughter to Dermod McCarty 
of Killowen; she had three brothers 
and one sister; her mother’s name [ 
forget, but that she was daughter to 
McCarty Reagh of Carbery. Her 
oldest brother was Col. Florence, alias 
Mac Finnin; he and his two brothers, 
Capt. Charles and Capt. Owen, went 
in the defence of the nation against 
Orange. Owen was killed in the bat- 
tle of Aughrim; Florence had a son 
who retains the title of Mac Finnin; 
Charles I just remember,—he had a 
charge of powder in his face at the 
siege of Cork. He left two sons, 
Derby (Dermot) and Owen; Derby 
married with Ellina Sullivan of the 
Sullivans of Bannan; his brother 
Owen married to Honora Mahony, 
in the barony of Dunkerran or Cap- 
penecussiss. He also died in the 
prime of life, much lamented. They 
were short-lived on both sides; but 
the brevity of their lives, to my great 
grief and sorrow, is added to the 
length of mine. My mother’s sister 
was married to Dermod O’Sullivan, 
eldest son of Daniel O'Sullivan, lord 
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of Dunkerran; her son, Cornelius, as 
I understand, was with the Pre- 
tender in Scotland in the year 1745. 
This is all I can say about my origin. 
But I shall conclude with a Latin sen- 
tence, which occurred to my mind at 
the conclusion of this genealogical 
narration: 


“Si Adam sit Pater cunotorum, Mater et 
Eva, 

Cur non sunt homines nobilitate pares? 

Non pater aut mater dant nobis nobili- 
tatem, 

(Sed) moribus et vita nobilitatur homo.” 


Here are a few errors of Latin 
quantity, natural to a man of 93, as he 
then was; but the reminiscence shows 
that he had been a Latin scholar in 
his Irish boyhood; perhaps one like 
those of whom Lord Herbert of Cher- 
bury reported in 1673: 

‘The said County of Kerry abound- 
eth with unnecessary priests and offi- 
cers and friars, and with youth learn- 
ing of needless Latin, instead of use- 
ful trades.”’ 

Putting Master Sullivan’s elegiac 
verse into English, it runs thus: 


“Was Adam all men’s sire, and Eve their 
mother? 
Then how can one be nobler than another? 
Ennobled are we not by sire or dame; 
Till life and conduct give us noble fame.” 


Why Owen O’Sullivan left his na- 
tive Kerry is not certainly known; 
the tradition was that he wished to 
marry one whom his family disliked, 
and, being thwarted of his love, he 
told his mother and cousins he would 
go where they should never hear of 
him again,—and he kept his word. 
But quite likely the disturbed state of 
that corner of Ireland was the true 
cause; for the same Lord Herbert 
(son of the more famous Sir Edward, 
and nephew of holy George Herbert) 
reported thus, fifty years before John 
of Berwick emigrated: “We have 
considered the condition of the three 
baronies of Iveragh, Dunkerran and 
Glanerought, unto which we consider 
the condition of Bear and Bantry to 
be very like. The country is:so thinly 
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peopled that there are above 66 
English acres of land for every man, 
woman and child that is within it; 
and these so poor that till very lately 
there was not in them ten houses of 
two chimneys each. It was by the 
last powers that subdued it laid waste 
for many years, so as it was death for 
any man,woman or child to be seen in 
it. The ways are the worst of all Ire- 
land,—impassable in the winter time, 
and requiring an hour’s riding, with 
much trouble and danger, for each 
mile. The Irish of this country are 
all branches of a few families, and 
chiefly of the Sullivans and Carties, 
but most of the Sullivans,—they hav- 
ing been of late proprietors of most 
of the lands. And this is certain,— 
the three chiefs of the Sullivans, viz., 
O’Sullivan More, O’Sullivan Bear, 
and Gillicuddy,—although neither of 
them were adjudged innocent, nor 
have any benefit of the late act of set- 
tlement (amnesty),—do yet somehow 
enjoy considerable parts of their late 
estate; whereby they are able to en- 
gage great numbers of their name 
and families to assist them in. their 
progresses and intrusions. The coun- 
try being infested with the enemy’s 
shipping (it was near the end of the 
Dutch war), being situate on the 
ocean, with a multitude of creeks and 
harbors,—the poverty, thinness and 
insolence of the people, together with 
their plenty of cattle, which are a re- 
freshment to such shipping, make 
them friendly to the enemy,—as also 
their confederate ill-will to those who 
have gotten their lands.” 

This state of things improved after 
the final victory of William IIT at the 
battle of Aughrim in July, 1691,— 
about the time of John of Berwick’s 
birth; but it grew worse again under 
George I, when England fettered 
Irish industry ; and so there were two 
great emigrations to America,—first 
of the Protestant Irishfrom the north, 
and then of the Catholics from the 
south and west. Among the latter 
was Owen O’Sullivan, taking the 
name of John. He landed at New- 
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buryport, in the same vessel with his 
wife, Margery Brown, who was born 
at Cork in 1714. They were married 
soon after 1730, and both were very 
poor; they first went to live in Scot- 
land parish of York, in Maine, where 
the ancestor of R. W. Emerson, Rev. 
Samuel Moody, was pastor. Accord- 
ing to his granddaughter, Mary Simp- 
son, he “pledged his services to one 
Nowell of Newburyport, for the pay- 
ment of his passage.”” From the same 
family tradition we learn this: 

“Having been genteelly bred and 
liberally educated, he was disgusted 
with the severe manual labor to 
which he was subjected and wrote a 
letter expressed in seven different 
languages, to Mr. Moody, soliciting 
his aid in procuring more congenial 
employment. This application re- 
sulted in a loan sufficient to cancel his 
debt and enable him to open a school 
at Berwick, near York. He soon 
after married a young woman, Mar- 
garet Brown, who was his fellow- 
passenger from Ireland.” 

We may question the seven lan- 
guages; but he might well have 
quoted Latin, Greek and Gaelic,— 
possibly French also; though the 
story is told of his acquiring French 
easily at the age of go, after having 
taught schools for more than forty 
years in Berwick. But within that 
time he had been driven to abandon 
Margery Sullivan, by some of her 
censorious remarks,—as we learn by 
her advertisement in the Boston 
Evening Post of July 25, 1743,—but 
dated at Somersworth, N. H., July 


“My dear and loving Husband,— 
Your abrupt departure from me, 
and forsaking of your wife and 
tender babes,—which I now humbly 
acknowledge and confess I was great- 
ly, if not wholly the occasion of, by 
my too rash and unadvised speech 
and behavior towards you; for which 
I now in this public manner humbly 
ask your forgiveness; and hereby 
promise upon your return to amend 


and reform, and by my future loving 
and obedient carriage towards you, 
endeavor to make an atonement for 
my past evil deeds, and manifest to 
you and the whole world that I am be- 
come a new woman, and will prove to 
you a loving, dutiful and tender wife. 
lf you do not regard what I. have 
above written, I pray you to hearken 
to what your pupil, Joshua Gilpatrick, 
hath below sent you; as also to the 
lamentations and cries of your poor 
children, especially the oldest, who, 
though but seven years old, all ra- 
tional.people really conclude, that un- 
less you speedily return will end in 
his death... . And why should 
a few angry and unkind words from 
an angry and fretful wife, for which I 
am now paying full dear, make you 
thus to forsake me and your children? 
How can you thus, for so slender a 
cause as a few rash words from a sim- 
ple and weak woman, chuse to part 
from your tender babes, who are your 
own flesh and blood? Yow shall be 
kindly received, and in the most sub- 
missive manner, by your wife; who is 
ready, at your desire, to lay herself at 
your feet for her past miscarriage... . 
(Signed), MARGERY SULLIVAN.” 


It would be inferred from this letter 
that the Sullivans were not married 
before 1735,—-their eldest son, Ben- 
jamin, being born in 1736; and this 
makes it probable that another tradi- 
tion, which alleges that the Master 
paid her passage with his own earn- 
ings, may be correct, and that she was 
born in 1714, and not 1705. 

General Sullivan of Durham, N. H., 
was one of the “tender babes” of 
1743,—-being born at Berwick, Feb- 
ruary 17, 1740. His brother James 
was born at some unknown date in 
1744, and established himself at Saco 
in Maine before the Revolution Of 
the old man, we have this account 
from the Portsmouth Oracle of June, 
1795: 

“He arrived in this country when 
he was 31 years of age, from which 
time till he was 90 he was most part 
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of his time employed in teaching pub- 
lic and private schools; and perhaps 
few persons ever diffused so much 
useful learning. At this advanced age 
he retired, lamenting that he could no 
longer be beneficial to mankind. He 
still continued his studies, and at this 
advanced stage in life he undertook 
to learn the French language; and 
though he had never before had any 
acquaintance with that tongue, by 
close study he acquired such a knowl- 
edge as to be able to construe and 
write it with tolerable accuracy. He 
wrote a good hand till he was 102, 
when his nerves failed him; from this 
time his chief amusement was con- 
fined to reading, till he was nearly 
104, when he almost totally lost his 
eyesight. This he called the most 
afflicting stroke he ever met with. 
His family had been numerous; but 
he had often been called from the 
house of mourning to the house of 
silence. His surviving offspring are 
two sons and one daughter, 26 grand- 
children and 12 greatgrandchildren.”’ 

General Sullivan had already died, 
and his grandson, the late Judge Sul- 
livan of Exeter, N. H., was not yet 
born. But from the statement of 
others Judge Sullivan gave this ac- 
count of the General: “In his person 
he was short, about 5 ft. 6 or 7 inches 
in height. He was fleshy and very 
erect and well formed; his hair very 
dark, almost black; his complexion 
dark, and his cheeks red; his 
eyes black and piercing. His man- 
ners were dignified, but easy and 
graceful; he having a faculty of mak- 
ing each one in a company of several 
persons think he was an object of par- 
ticular attention. He was hospitable 
and fond of display, and prodigal of 
money. In his dealings he was hon- 
est, generous and honorable; in his 
temper, ordinarily mild and tranquil, 
and as far removed from petulance as 
man could be; but when roused to re- 
sentment he was stormy and violent. 
His father, I have been told, was a 
tall, spare man, very mild and gentle, 
thoughtful and studious; an excellent 
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scholar, but averse to bodily exercise. 
When more than 100, he would ride 
on horseback from Berwick to Dur- 
ham, 15 miles, and back the same 
day. His wife is said to have been a 
small woman. She was very remark- 
ble for her beauty, her vanity, her tal- 
ents and energy; and not less re- 
markable for the violence of her tem- 
per.” 

It is probable, therefore, that Gen- 
eral Sullivan derived his good looks 
and his temper from his mother, but 
his short life from his earlier Irish 
ancestors. His career in the Revolu- 
tion was honorable to him, in spite of 
the accusations of his enemies, and 
some weaknesses of character, which 
kept him from the greatest distinc- 
tion; his courage was high and con- 
stant. It was never more signally 
displayed than in his suppression of 
a rebellion in New Hampshire, ante- 
cedent to that of Shays in Massachu- 
setts, which gave so much concern to 
Boston and to General Washington. 

General Sullivan had been chosen 
governor of New Hampshire (with 
the title of President) in March, 1786, 
by a small majority over John Lang- 
don. _He was then forty-six years 
old, but his exposure in the war of the 
Revolution had aged him more than 
his years. However, he was vigorous 
and firm, especially when force was 
threatened against the laws; and 
from many causes there was much 
discontent in New England that vear. 
Conventions of the people were held 
at Concord, Chester, Rochester, etc., 
and the popular discontent was fos- 
tered by some men in public station. 
William Plumer of Epping, then a 
law student at Londonderry, but af- 
terwards senator in Congress and 
governor, has described the events 
and characters of the period in con- 
temporary letters. One of these por- 
trays a character of some note for 
many years, and long after his death 
made the subject of a poem by Whit- 
tier,—General Moulton of Hampton, 
—who was believed to encourage the 
populace in their demand for paper 
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money and stay laws against the 
speedy collection of debts. In a let- 
ter of September 18, 1786, written 
from Exeter, Plumer said: 

“A self-created Convention has 
twice met at Rochester in Strafford 
County; their views are similar to 
those of the Chester convention, but 
they have more information. Jona- 
than Moulton, Esq., of Hampton is 
their president, and he is one of the 
Brigadier Generals of our militia. 
Here is his biography: His parents 
were poor, and lived in obscurity. 
Jonathan was bound apprentice to a 
cabinet-maker. When he was about 
20, he purchased the residue of 
his time of service, and opened a hux- 
ter’s shop. By his unwearied atten- 
tion in buying and selling small arti- 
cles he soon became an extensive 
dealer in English and West India 
goods. The property that he ob- 
tained from a valuable ship wrecked 
on Hampton Beach gave him in- 
creased credit and business. The in- 
stances of his fraud and deceit, 
injustice and oppression are nu- 
merous ; he has reduced many families 
from affluence to beggary. For 
20 years he has been a constant 
suitor in the courts of law, where he 
has often attempted to corrupt 
judges, bribe jurors, suborn wit- 
nesses,—and seduce the counsel em- 
ployed by his opponents. I have evi- 
dence of his conveying a right of land 
to a judge who was to decide the title 
to that and all the other lands that 
he claimed in that township. The fact 
was discovered, and the judge never 
decided the cause. I know an in- 
stance of his making liberal promises 
to an influential juryman. His own 
influence in the courts was extensive, 
and his success ruined many; but 
now he is unable to obtain justice. 
It is difficult to find a jury, some of 
whom, or their relations or con- 
nexions, he has not wronged. A few 
months since, lamenting to me his 
condition, he said, ‘Such are the 
prejudices against me, that I cannot 
obtain that common justice which is 


administered to the most obscure 
man.’ He is the owner of immense 
tracts of uncultivated wilderness; he 
has expended much money in making 
settlements in new townships (near 
Lake Winnepisiogee), and in making 
and repairing roads. In this point of 
view his labors have been useful to 
the country; but many of those 
settled in his townships complain of 
his having ruined them. Those 
most intimate with him censure him 
most. He is a man of good natural 
abilities; his address is pleasing, and 
his manners easy. He has uniformly 
and sedulously flattered the vices and 
follies of mankind. He does business 
with great despatch. He is hospita- 
ble at home and abroad,—nay, more, 
he is often generous, even to pro- 
fusion. Notwithstanding his im- 
mense tracts of land, the money due 
to him, and the relief he has obtained 
by the Tender Law, yet his debts, 
taxes and suits threaten him with im- 
prisonment. This has made him an 
advocate for paper money.” 

The same reasons seem to have in- 
.uenced another prominent man in 
Rockingham county, General Na- 
thaniel Peabody of Atkinson, who 
was heavily in debt, though possessed 
of many evidences of unsalable prop- 
erty. The laws at that time bore 
hard upon debtors, who often lay 
long in prison for small debts, and 
the legal profession were sharp at 
making their own fortune by using 
all the weapons of the old law against 
the poor. For this reason there was 
an outcry among the people against 
lawyers ; and the conventions had re- 
solved in favor of reducing their num- 
ber, as well as for paper money. Of 
the Chester convention, its origin and 
objects, Plumer wrote to his brother 
in Epping, from Londonderry, in 
July, 1786: 

“On the 1oth of July, 150 men met 
at Emery’s tavern in this town; they 
were from fifteen towns, but were not 
elected by the towns. This meeting 
elected 67 of their own number (as a 
Convention), who met, chose a chair- 
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man, and appointed two clerks. After 
two days spent in debate, these re- 
solved that they would adopt such 
measures as should compel the Gen- 
eral Court to emit paper money; ap- 
pointed a committee of 18 to devise 
a plan and draw a petition to the leg- 
islature, and then adjourned, to meet 
at Chester the 20th. This convention 
is now in session in Chester; they 
propose that the General Court shall 
issue paper bills equal to the amount 
of the State debt, and that the holders 
of the State notes shall receive the 
bills in payment; also that if the hold- 
ers of notes do not exchange them for 
bills by January 1, 1787, the interest 
shall cease after that date,—and if not 
exchanged by July 1, all outstanding 
notes shall then be void. They pro- 
pose to issue a further sum to build 
ships, which are to be sold, and ap- 
propriated to pay our foreign debt; 
all this money to be a legal tender for 
the payment of all debts. The bills 
are to be redeemed by New ‘Hamp- 
shire with taxes to be assessed on the 
people, payable into the treasury in 
seven years by equal annual pay- 
ments. I am personally acquainted 
with many members of this conven- 
tion, and they are men of feeble intel- 
lect; very few of them know what 
they do, or to what their measures 
tend. I hope their visionary schemes 
will not end in acts of rebellion,— 
though much I fear it. In London- 
derry and vicinity there is much 
clamor upon the revival of Allen’s 
obsolete claim (to the ownership of 
lands in New Hampshire, based on 
the old Masonian claims), and the 
making of paper money. The con- 
vention is again to meet at Chester, 
August 22; the members are not un- 
like King David’s pious companions 
at Adullam,—wmen in distress, involved 
in debt and discontented. They have 
no leader; they want one who 
possesses David’s cunning and Joab’s 
valor. An ignorant mob may how- 
ever destroy a much better govern- 
ment than they can establish.” 

By September, 1786, the debtors 
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and old soldiers of Massachusetts 
were also astir to prevent the collec- 
tion of debts and the oppression of 
the poor. Plumer, a Massachusetts 
man by birth, and in correspondence 
with friends in that neighboring state, 
was early informed of the course 
taken by Job Shattuck of Groton and 
other leaders in the Massachusetts re- 
bellion, which Shays afterwards led, 
and thus wrote to a friend on the 18th 
of September, two days before the 
outbreak in New Hampshire: 

“The inferior courts in the counties 
of Middlesex, Worcester and Hamp- 
shire in Massachusetts have within 
three weeks been prevented by armed 
men. from transacting their official 
business. Previous to the meeting 
of the Middlesex court, the Governor 
(James Bowdoin), with the advice of 
his Council, issued orders directing a 
portion of the militia to assemble at 
Concord to protect the county court 
there, and suppress this daring insur- 
rection. But on examining the laws, 
he had no authority, and before the 
militia assembled he rescinded the 
orders. Two hundred and fifty in- 
surgents met, and forcibly prevented 
the court from proceeding to busi- 
ness. The Governor has issued his 
proclamation requiring the attend- 
ance of the General Court on the 27th 
of September. I hope they will pass 
a law giving their Governor power to 
call forth the militia when necessary. 
Most of the Massachusetts insurgents 
are men of desperate fortunes,— 
some of them infamous, and most of 
them ignorant. It is feared that those 
who appear as ringleaders are kept 
in countenance by others of more 
consequence,—but men bankrupt in 
fame and fortune, or disaffected be- 
cause they are unable to obtain offices 
of honor and profit. I am sorry that 
Captain Horne of Dover, with his 
well disciplined troop of horse, in 
their uniform, escorted our Gen. 
Moulton and several of his party to 
and from the Rochester convention. 
I hope our militia will find better em- 
ployment than paying homage to 
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those who are sapping the founda- 
tions of our government. Our Rock- 
ingham convention are disgusted 
with our General Court (now in ses- 
sion at Exeter) for refusing to make 
paper money. It is whispered that 
they intend to adopt coercive meas- 
ures.” 

Accordingly, an armed movement 
was made from Londonderry upon 
Exeter; the existing discontent be- 
ing increased in New Hampshire by a 
new law allowing the Tories of the 
Revolution to return and live in the 
state, in order to preserve their prop- 
erty and collect their debts,—none of 
them, in the mean time, to be subject 
to prosecution for acts done during 
the war. Some of the members of 
the Exeter legislature thereupon re- 
ported that the new law obliged the 
state to repurchase the confiscated 
estates of the Tories (such as Count 
Rumford, Sir John Wentworth, and 
others, who had fled the state), re- 
store them to the former owners, and 
tax the patriots heavily for this pur- 
pose. This enraged the Rockingham 
and Strafford conventioners still 
more, and those from Chester and 
Londonderry armed and marched the 
few miles intervening, to force the 
General Court to repeal the obnox- 
ious law and issue paper money. On 
the late evening of September 20, 
Plumer writes from Exeter to John 
Hale in Portsmouth this important 
letter: 

“At 11 o’clock this morning we 
heard that a body of armed men were 
at Kingston Plains (six miles from 
Exeter) marching under the orders of 
the Rockingham convention. At 
3 P. M. they encamped on Exeter 
Plains, and sent the following request 
to the legislature: 


“*To the Honorable the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the State 
of New Hampshire: Inasmuch as we 
conceive the prayer of our former pe- 
tition has not yet been granted, and 
as we are determined to do ourselves 
that justice which the laws of God 
and man dictate to us,—therefore we 


pray your Honors to grant us the re- 
quests of our former petition, and not 
drive us to a state of desperation. 
We pray your Honors to give us an 
immediate answer. 
JosePH FRENCH, Moderator, 
RICHARD ADAMS, Clerk. 
“ “EXETER PLAIN, Sept. 20, 1786.’ 


“The House appointed a commit- 
tee of five, to be joined with such as 
the Senate should appoint, to take 
the subject into consideration; but 
the Senate, with a spirit that did them 
honor, unanimously non-concurred 
the vote. The two houses then met 
in convention; while they were to- 
gether, the insurgents marched into 
town, commanded by Joseph French, 
who had heretofore supported the 
character of an honest, inoffensive, 
weak, ignorant man. Several militia 
officers were associated and present 
with him,—Major James Cochran, 
Capt. James Cochran and Lieut. 
Asa Robinson of Pembroke, Capt. 
John McKean of Londonderry, Lieut. 
Clough and Ensign Thomas Cotton 
of Sandown. The whole number 
assembled were about 200,—eighty of 
whom had fire and side arms, and the 
others had clubs and staves; some 
were on horseback, but most on foot. 
They affected military parade, march- 
ing through the town with the drum 
beating, and their arms clubbed. This 
mob was a collection from London- 
derry, Hampstead, Hawke, Sandown, 
Bedford, Goffstown, Raymond, and a 
few other towns. They made a miser- 
able appearance,—dirty, ragged fel- 
lows, many of them young, and most 
of them ignorant. They drew up be- 
fore the Meeting-house where the 
legislature were sitting ; and whilethus 
drawn up, and many of this banditti 
in the house, President Sullivan sta- 
ted to the House the reason why the 
Senate refused to concur in the choice 
of a committee. After stating the 
impropriety and injustice of the for- 
mer petition, he said that the present 
application was an outrageous insult 
upon the legislature; if the request 
were in itself reasonable, yet, coming 


330 
from a body of men in arms, they 
ought not now to listen to it. A com- 
pliance with a request from an armed 
mob would in his opinion be a sacri- 
fice of duty; for his own part, he was 
determined that no consideration of 
personal danger should ever compel 
lim to betray his trust. 

“Immediately after this the insur- 
gents beat to arms, surrounded the 
meeting-house, and placed sentinels 
at the doors and windows, with bayo- 
nets fixed to their muskets; and for- 
bade any person going in or coming 
out. They uttered severe threats 
against the General Court, if they did 
not immediately grant their request; 
many of them declaring they would 
never release them from confinement 
till after their petition was granted. 
But the Court proceeded to business 
without regarding these menaces. I 
went up to the mob. Some of them 
were clamoring against the Court for 
authorizing the return of _ the 
refugees,—declaring those who voted 
for it ought to be punished with death. 
Some demanded paper money ; others 
an equal distribution of property; 
some the annihilation of debts, free- 
dom from taxes, the abolition of law- 
yers, and the inferior courts, the re- 
duction of salaries; and all of them 
exclaimed against law and govern- 
ment. I argued with several of them 
upon the unreasonableness of their 
conduct; but the answer I received 
was the bayonet pointed to my 
breast. At sunset, the President and 
Senate made an attempt to leave the 
house, but the mob forcibly prevented 
them. Gen. Sullivan then assured 
them that the State would support its 
own government, and reasoned with 
them on the fatal and dangerous ten- 
dency of their own conduct. They in- 
sulted the President, the Senate, 
House and spectators with the most 
scornful language, by threats, and by 
presenting their arms at them. 

“The inhabitants of Exeter were 
much alarmed at the idea of an armed 
mob traversing their streets in the 
night. Application was made to the 
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President to permit the spectators to 
disarm the mob; but he prudently 
refused. Twenty men, of whom I[ 
was one, then agreed to raise a party, 
walk up to the mob, and, without 
weapons, disarm them. We formed 
in the street below (Water Street), 
huzzaed for government three times, 
ordered the drum to beat, and 
marched towards the mob with haste. 
The spectators separated from the 
mob, repeated the huzzas, and re- 
sorted to us. The mob were greatly 
frightened and in their confusion 
some ran, and others leaped into the 
graveyard. At this instant the Presi- 
dent assured the insurgents that, if 
they would suffer him to pass, he 
would prevent the effusion of blood. 
They consented; he went into his 
lodgings and sent two of his aides to 
inform them that they must disperse, 
for the Court would do no business 
for the night. 

“French, their commander, after a 
moment’s consultation, ordered the 
insurgents to retire to the Plains, and 
assemble again at 9 to-morrow morn- 
ing; they dispersed at once. The 
legislature then unanimously author- 
ized and directed the President to call 
out the militia and suppress this dar- 
ing insurrection. ‘He immediately 
issued orders to the militia officers, to 
repair to Exeter to-morrow morning, 
with their commands and arms.” 

Thus far for the first day of the 
conflict. The orders of their old gen- 
eral were hurriedly obeyed by the 
citizen soldiers of Rockingham and 
Strafford, many of whom had served 
under Sullivan or Cilley in the desper- 
ate fights of Trenton, Germantown 
and Saratoga. General Cilley came 
down from Nottingham, and Stark 
would have rallied to the state flag, 
with its motto, “Freedom, Not Con- 
quest,” could the order have reached 
him at Starkstown in season. But 
the campaign was soon. ended. 
Plumer, writing from Epping, his 
home, late on the evening of the 21st 
of September, says: 

“T have just retired here for rest, 
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since Exeter is thronged with com- 
pany. After giving you the proceed- 
ings of this day, I will surrender my- 
self a prisoner,—to Morpheus. At 
4 o'clock A. M. I was under arms; at 
6, a party of six, of whom I was one, 
was sent in quest of Capt. John Mc- 
Kean. I arrested him, and he was 
put under guard. The insurgents 
very soon sent a party of six to de- 
mand his liberty; they were arrested 
and committed to custody. The in- 
surgents embodied, and marched 
within a mile of the town. By 
8 o'clock, a body of cavalry and light 
infantry arrived, accompanied by 
many gentlemen of the first. rank and 
education, who appeared as volun- 
teers. Maj. Gen. Cilley was the 
commanding officer. I joined with 
the volunteers commanded by 
Nicholas Gilman, Esq. We marched 
to meet the mob; but, having re- 
ceived information of our movement, 
the unarmed part of them retired to 
the Great Hill. Those whowerearmed 
kept their ground till the cavalry ap- 
peared in view, when they fled in 
great disorder, several of them being 
taken and secured. At the bridge at 
King’s Fallstheyall rallied,armed and 
unarmed, and exhibited an intention 
to dispute the troops; but a few of our 
officers and gentlemen of the horse 
arrested their principal officers and 
most active men; the remainder fled 
in every direction. Major Cochran 
and Mr. Morse of Londonderry urged 
their men to discharge their arms at 
our troops,—but they refused. We 
returned to town in great order and 
regularity, without the loss of blood 
on either side.” 

Considering that these men were 
what Cilley had called his company at 
Bunker Hill, only ten years before,— 
“full-blooded Yankees from Rocking- 
ham County, by God, who never 
turned their backs on any man yet,’’— 
the insurgents did not show much 
courage in action. But they saw the 
face of their old commander, and 
many of their former officers in the 
ranks,—and the thought of their mu- 


tual encounters with the British un- 
nerved them. The Derry Scotch- 
Irish, with native pugnacity, would 
have had bloodshed ; but the Yankees 
knew better. Plumer goes on: 

“President Sullivan has acquired 
credit by his prudence, caution and 
firmness. There were about 2,000 
men under arms, and a number nearly 
equal unarmed,—all appearing anx- 
ious to give their aid to support the 
government. The troops were drawn 
up on each side of the road; the 
President, accompanied by Gen. 
Cilley and the field officers, rode 
through and bowed to them. The 39 
prisoners we had taken, with their 
heads uncovered and hats under their 
arms, were marched twice through 
the columns, that in a humiliating 
condition they might behold a few of 
the many who were ready to defend 
the government. This was a mortify- 
ing situation to Cochran, McKean 
and others, who were then remanded 
to prison, the gaol is now guarded by 
a band of soldiers. 

“Thus happily has the most dan- 
gerous mob we ever had been sup- 
pressed. The government will gain 
strength by this event; its friends are 
animated by seeing the promptness 
with which all classes of men came 
forward in its support; the timid are 
encouraged, and the vile race of time- 
servers no longer hesitate, but speak 
loud in support of law and order. I 
am glad the mob thus early disclosed 
their views. Had the same spirit of 
jealousy, distrust and uneasiness in- 
creased for two years to come, as it 
has for eight months past, their num- 
bers would have been formidable. It 
is a favorable circumstance that thev 
attacked the legislature, the fountain- 
head of law, and not the inferior 
courts, as did the insurgents of 
Massachusetts. This has brought the 
contest to a single point,—whether 
we would yield up all our dearest 
rights to an ignorant, lawless band of 
rufhans.”’ 

And now commenced a scene which 
showed how far the New Hampshire 
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democracy was superior in civilization 
to the savage oligarchies of Scotland 
and Ireland, from whose despotism 
and occasional anarchy so many of 
their ancestors had emerged. In the 
Lothians or in Kerry a rebellion like 
this would have cost the lives of 
scores of poor men, after the suppres- 
sion of it; and years of feud and mur- 
der would have followed,—as was 
seen soon after, in the Irish rebellion 
of 1798. The New Hampshire legis- 
lature met the next day, as usual, and 
in convention of the two houses, Sul- 
livan presiding, the prisoners were 
brought before the body they had in- 
sulted. Plumer, who was present, 
goes on: 

“The principals were examined sep- 
arately and alone; the rest were 
brought in together, questioned, and 
remanded to prison. Capt. French 
discovered great contrition. He gave 
satisfactory evidence that he was 
honest, but had been deceived and 
seduced by designing men; he frankly 
confessed that he had forfeited his 
life, and implored mercy. He pro- 
duced a letter signed by Jonathan 
Moulton, president of the Strafford 
convention, directed to him as presi- 
dent of the Rockingham convention, 
and requesting that it would pursue 
the measures it had begun, and reso- 
lutely demand paper money. Should 
their first request be denied, then 
committees from the two conventions 
should be appointed, to deliberate 
with committees of the other three 
counties, and determine what means 
should be pursued for the redress of 
public grievances. The letter was 
dated Sept. 10, and written in 
an artful manner; it did not advise to 
violent measures. Gen. Moulton 
was present, and blushed while it was 
read. French stated that last Mon- 
day Col. Ben. Stone came _ to 
him and declared that Gen. Na- 
thaniel Peabody informed him that 
the legislature had passed a law au- 
thorizing the Tories to return; that 
their farms were to be repurchased 
and restored, and a heavy tax levied 
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on the people for that purpose. Stone 
advised French to go at once to Lon- 
donderry and see what could be done; 
in consequence of this he said he went 
there, collected men, and marched to 
Exeter in arms. Major Cochran said 
little, but was much affected; he ac- 
knowledged he had forfeited his life 
and fortune to the State. He said 
that in the Revolution he had cheer- 


fully served his country at the hazard 


of his life; since then he had been ap- 
pointed a major in the militia; that 
he had been deceived by false repre- 
sentations, and had taken a false and 
hasty step ; but it was his first offence, 
and he now humbly entreated the 
Court to save him from ruin. 
“French, Cochran and ten others 
were released and pardoned; the 
residue remained in gaol, but were 
reprimanded with merited severity. 
Major Cochran was informed that a 
court martial would be called, and 
would break him. The next day the 
legislature appointed a committee of 
militia officers to reéxamine several 
of the prisoners, and, upon their re- 
port, released and pardoned all ex- 
cept five——Capts. McKean and 
James Cochran, Lt. David Bachelder, 
Ensign Cotton and John Gregg. 
Some members were in favor of re- 
leasing all, and it was with difficulty 
that a majority was found to deliver 
over these five to the Superior 
Court, to be indicted and tried for a 
riot only. The fears of some were 
excited lest they should be indicted 
for high treason, convicted and exe- 
cuted. Many of these wretches are 
but machines operated by others. |! 
have been as anxious and as busy to 
have them discharged, as I was on 
Wednesday to capture them; those 
most forward in taking them were 
most desirous of having the bulk of 
them released. But those who, in the 
hour of danger, were in the back- 
ground, are now most vehement 


against the deluded prisoners. 
“On the 26th, Major Cass,* with 
seven brave men, rode to Sandown 
* Father of General Lewis Cass, of Michigan. 
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and Londonderry, and took Eaton 
and Morse from their beds, and 
brought them to Exeter, where they 
were examined and committed to 
prison. The same day the attorney- 
general filed an information against 
the five prisoners in the Superior 
Court; they pleaded ‘Not guilty’ and 
were ordered to recognize with sure- 
ties in £100 each for appearance at 
the next term; but no testimony ap- 
pearing to criminate Cotton, except 
his coming with the mob, he was dis- 
charged on sureties for good behavior 
in the sum of £50. Information was 
also filed against Morse and Eaton. 
When the Clerk read it ana inquired 
whether they were guilty, Morse in- 
stantly fell on his knees and an- 
swered, ‘Guilty, very guilty’; Eaton 
fainted and fell, and it was some time 
before he was able to answer ‘Guilty.’ 
They all obtained sureties, and are 
discharged from prison.” 

Such lenity was wise; but it did not 
meet the approval of young Plumer, 
who wished to get at the real pro- 
moters of the mob,—active politi- 
cians, who hoped to come into power 
or obtain release from debt by the 
movement. He continued to inform 
his correspondents of the defects of 
such men; and his observations in the 
October following throw a sinister 
light on the state of society and poli- 
tics in some New Hampshire towns, 
where the long continuance of the 
Revolutionary war, with its disturb- 
ance of industry and property, and 
its gambling speculations, inseparable 
from civil war, had demoralized the 
community. Plumer went on to say: 

“IT have no doubt of Gen. Pea- 
body being the friend of the mob; his 
pecuniary circumstances led him to 
wish for paper money. He has been 
more than once a member of Con- 
gress, and several years a representa- 
tive from Atkinson in our State legis- 
lature; a senator, and two vears a 
councilor. In March, 1785, he was 
voted for as President of the State,— 
an office he is very ambitious for. In 
June of that year he was elected mem- 


ber of Congress, and at the autumn 
session again elected; but last June 
the General Court voted to recall him, 
and directed him not to proceed. He 
is not only an infidel, but by our stat- 
ute laws a blasphemer. His conver- 
sation on the birth of Christ is dis- 
gusting to all prudent,—much more 
to all religious men. His irreligion 
and profanity have contributed to his 
present unpopularity. He has an un- 
common share of vanity. When in 
Congress he was made one of 
a committee to consult with Gen. 
Washington relative to the war, and 
he hinted in very plain language to 
that great General that, ‘had he been 
commander, he should have managed 
to more advantage.’ With all his 
vanity, he possesses much caution 
and cunning. He is very attentive to 
his dress and equipage; has a clerk 
who is principally employed in copy- 
ing letters. He boasts of unmeasured 
tracts of land, but has not a single 
deed recorded. ‘Tis now two years 
since he has not dared to appear (on 
account of debts) at Haverhill, not 
more than five miles from his house. 
A reward of ten guineas has been pub- 
licly offered to any person who would 
carry him to ‘Haverhill in Massachu- 
setts. In this two years he has kept 
close within his house, which has 
been the resort of the vilest of men. 
There you might find Thaddeus But- 
ler, Capt. Joseph Kelly, Dr. Silas 
Hedges, Dr. Moody Morse, William 
Duty, James Saunders, ahd their as- 
sociates—men noted for perjury, 
forgery, counterfeiting, horse-steal- 
ing, breaking goods, and such of- 
fences. When he was at the height 
of his popularity his house was always 
open to these miscreants, and himself 
attentive to their requests. He con- 
sidered them as firmly devoted to his 
interest, and more to be depended on 


than the populace. In the legislature. 


he was always mysterious in debate 
and conversation; I never knew him 
explicit. He was unable to originate 
or support a measure, but no man I 
ever saw was better qualified to per- 
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plex and embarrass; it was his forte. 
His measures were calculated more 
to introduce anarchy than to support 
government; he always advocated 
what had a tendency to relieve debt- 
ors from their engagements, and em- 
barrass creditors. He was zealous in 
support of the Tender Law, making 
any kind of property a tender, so far 
as to exempt the body of the debtor 
from imprisonment. This law has 
aided fraudulent debtors. He had no 
children ; his influence was in favor of 
his dependant tools, and such as 
would be useful to him. By his 
means the infamous Moody Morse 
was made justice of the peace, Ben. 
Stone, a worthless wretch, special 
judge of the inferior court, and 
colonel of a regiment. He possesses 
wit and pleasantry, and can make 
himself agreeable to his company; 


certainly he is very hospitable in his 
own house.” 

Such portraits are striking and en- 
tertaining; but it is not certain they 
are exact; for Plumer was a severe 
censor, and often changed his view 
of public characters. No doubt both 
Moulton and Peabody were much in 
debt, and hoped to relieve themselves 
by fiat money, as many have hoped in 
our times. Moulton died soon after, 
and Satan was popularly said to have 
levied on his soul and body; but Pea- 
body long survived, and was for years 
in the debtors’ prison at Exeter. As 
I have remarked, in the “Sanborn 
Genealogy,” he once replied to a book 
agent, who approached him in the 
“gaol limits” with a work called 
“The Christian’s Greatest Interest”’: 
“Young man! I can tell you what that 
is in New ‘Hampshire, for I have paid 
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it,—18 per cent and upward.” Imme- 
diately after this censure of Peabody, 
and only a month after his tribute to 
General Sullivan’s quelling the revolt, 
Plumer writes of him: 

“John Sullivan, now President of 
the State, is, as Goldsmith said, 


“Of praise a mere glutton, he swallowed 
what came, 
And the puff of a dunce he mistook it for 
lame. 
I never knew mortal so greedy of flat- 
tery; he swallows the grossest. Like 
his brother James at Boston, he wants 
what really renders man estimable,— 
integrity. From my acquaintance 
with him I am confident his knowl- 
edge as a lawyer and his talents as a 
man are rated too high. His bold, 
unqualified declarations often supply 
the want of knowledge.” 

This last is very likely true; Gen- 
eral Sullivan had little chance to ac- 
quire that solid knowledge of the law 
which his successors at the Rocking- 
ham bar—Mason, Jeremiah Smith, 
Plumer himself, and Daniel Webster 
—wielded so easily. He was early cast 
upon the waves of a revolution, com- 
manded soldiers instead of arguing 
before great judges, like Parsons and 
Marshall, and learned the soldier’s 
rather than the law professor’s habit 
of statement. That he was open to 
flattery Plumer must have believed; 
for the next year (March 14, 1787) he 
wrote to the President thus: 


“In a late tour through towns on 
the Connecticut river, I was pleased 
to find that many, very many of the 
people, and many of the most respect- 
able, were zealous advocates for your 
reelection. Capt. Cheny was my 
companion, and at all places, and in 
all companies, the name and interest 
of Sullivan engrossed his attention. 
I sincerely recommend him to your 
notice. The towns of Epping and 
Londonderry having both taxed me 
in the capitation tax, I thought my- 
self justified in voting, and publicly 
and privately using my influence in 
both towns in the choice of State 


officers. At Londonderry the votes 
were, for you, 70, Judge Livermore, 
69, John Langdon, 27,—the insur- 
gents giving Livermore their votes. 
At Epping you had 105, and there 
were only 8 scattering votes. I pre- 
sume your reélection is_ certain. 
Your friends, Prentice and Pinker- 
ton, are the representatives from 
Londonderry. Capt. McKean, one 
of the insurgent chiefs, was set up 
against Mr. Prentice, and obtained 
110 votes. Unable to elect him, the 
insurgents exerted themselves to 
choose McKean a Selectman; they 
polled for it four times. To the honor 
of the town, the friends of order pre- 
vailed in every instance. “Tis a mis- 
fortune that the disaffected usually 
take more pains to destroy a govern- 
ment than its friends do to support 
it. From an inviolable attachment to 
the government and prosperity of the 
State, 1 am your Excellency’s most 
obedient humble servant, 
“WILLIAM PLUMER.” 


In point of fact, Sullivan was not 
reelected by the people,—the exact 
vote being: Sullivan, 3,662; John 
Langdon, 4,034; Josiah Bartlett, 628; 
and Samuel Livermore 603,—a ma- 
jorityagainst Sullivan of 1,623, where- 
as he had a majority of 51 over all the 
year before. But the legislature re- 
elected him, both in 1787 and 1789,— 
Langdon being chosen in the same 
way in 1788. Sullivan lost rather 
than gained votes by his gallant ac- 
tion in 1786. His reply to Plumer is 
worth quoting, as showing his polite 
appreciation of friends: 


“DurRHAM (N. H.), March 20, 1787. 

“My dear Sir:—I am honored with 
your favor of the 14th instant, and 
beg you to accept my thanks for the 
information contained therein, and for 
your very great friendship, shewn in 
sO many instances. Capt. Cheny 
and my other friends mentioned have 
my sincere thanks; and you may rely 
that I can never be inattentive to the 
merit of so brave and worthy a friend 
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as Capt. Cheny, whose virtues have 
ever proved him the brave officer, the 
steady friend, and the honest man. 
Permit me to assure you, my dear 
Sir, that I shall think myself happy 
in having an opportunity of returning 
your friendship; and am, with great 
gratitude and esteem, Sir, 
“Your most obedient servant, 
“Jno. SULLIVAN. 

“Mr. Wan. PLuMER, Epping.” 


While Plumer was thus aiding to 
put down rebellion in New Hamp- 
shire, his fellow student, William 
Coleman, who afterwards founded 
the New York. Evening Post, but was 
then finishing his law studies at 
Worcester, had a later and harder ex- 
perience in the winter campaign 
against Shays and his rebellion in 
Western Massachusetts. Writing to 
Plumer, April 21, 1787, Coleman said: 

“Do you know that I have last 
winter exchanged for one month the 
character of a citizen with that of a 
soldier? Yes, I was a month in the 
camp as a private soldier, with three 
of the young gentlemen who are read- 
ing law with me. You have heard of 
our marches and sufferings, and I 
will only tell you of our hardships. 
One of us froze one of his feet, an- 
other his ears and face, and for my- 
self, I was confined a week with five 
frozen toes. All this in addition to 
what we ought to expect,—that is, 
hunger and fatigue, cold and watch- 
ing,—which are a soldier’s fare, and 
which we did not expect to escape. 
But we are now all well at home 
again, and recollect our sufferings 
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with peculiar pleasure. How much 
better is our situation at this moment 
than it was last Fall! I fear to look 
forward,—anarchy, confusion,- and 
sometimes bloodshed rise full to my 
view. Our General Court, I hear, is 
composed of men who have been and 
still are our open and avowed, or 
secret and consequently more dan- 
gerous enemies. Is it not, my friend, 
all over with this Republican country? 
That universal spirit of distrust, that 
decay of our manufactures and agn- 
culture, and that total loss of respect 
in the eyes of foreign powers, suff- 
ciently evince our situation.” 

From this hazardous condition,— 
not so bad as young Federalists 
feared, but grievous enough,—the 
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cious administration of Washington, 
taking advantage of the foolish wars 
of European monarchs against the 
young French republic, soon relieved 
the United States. One great step 
forward was the suppression of the 
New Hampshire revolt so thorough- 
ly; another was the ratification of the 
new Constitution by New Hampshire 
in 1788. In both, the foresight and 
courage of the son of John Sullivan 
of Berwick and Margery Brown were 
conspicuous. The views of Plumer, 
who was long an ardent Federalist, 
opposed to Langdon and Stark, 
changed under Jefferson’s administra- 
tion, as did his friend’s, John Quincy 
Adams, and he was for years the lead- 
ing Democrat in New ‘Hampshire. 
His papers, which I have freely used, 
are a quarry of material for political 
history during half a century. 


TOYS. 
By Lambert Reynolds Thomas. 


A tarnished crown, a tattered book :— 


A BROKEN sword, a bishop’s crook, 


Toys once much prized, but thrown away 
When Earth’s tired children ceased to play. 


A SOLITARY THANKSGIVING. 
By Mary Applewhite Bacon. 


oak in front of the little cross- 

roads store were curled and 
brown. Scattered masses showed 
near the body of the tree, but the 
ends of the branches were bare, and 
brown drifts lay on the white gravelly 
rise on which a guidepost stood, 
pointing towards the nearest railroad 
village twelve miles away. 

The sun was far south, but the air 
was mild and the sky a lovely blue. 
Back of the store ran a skirt of 
woods, oak and hickory, with an oc- 
casional pine, large bodied and tall. 
In front, to the right, a field, fallow 
since wheat was cut in June, was cov- 
ered with weeds waist high and black- 
ened by the light frosts. On the 
Gillian land to the left, long rows of 
cotton stalks interlaced their brown 
branches, flecked with scattering bits 
of white. It had been a dry fall, and 
not much of the crop remained un- 
gathered. Now and then a wagon 
passed, loaded with cotton bales, and 
turned into the road to Harmony 
Grove. Bearden’s gin was just 
back of the skirt of woods. The whir 
of its machinery sounded half mourn- 
fully in the morning stillness. 

At every sound of wheels, John 
Deavors, sitting at his desk behind 
the door, turned his head and greeted 
his neighbors through the open win- 
dow. He was an undersized man 
with a stoop in his narrow shoulders; 
his arms were long, and his hands 
slim and shapely. He had thin, red- 
dish hair, timid, eager gray eyes, and 
a mouth both sensitive and secretive. 
Many odd little wrinkles tracked his 
forehead, yet his face as a whole was 
curiously childlike. 

The interior of the room was of 
fresh, unpainted pine; the desk was a 
dark green, and on the side nearest 
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the wall there was carved on it, in an 
even hand: J. L. D., Meson Academy, 
1877. John Deavors had brought 
this desk back with him from Feriby, 
for he loved it as a disabled mariner 
might love the figurehead of his 
wrecked vessel. 

About ten o'clock Jim Yeargin 
came in and dragged a chair to the 
side of John’s desk. “Don’t git up,” 
he said; “the wagin’ll be along di- 
rec'ly.” He was in his shirt sleeves; 
his clothes, jeans and homespun, were 
washed and faded beyond any defi- 
niteness of color; his felt hat, tanned 
red by the sun, drooped shapeless. 
In some vaguely painful way John 
felt himself removed from his visitor, 
perhaps because his own threadbare 
clothes and brogan shoes were spot- 
less and the collar and wristbands of 
his blue-checked shirt were glossy 
with starch; but the feeling was an 
old one. He had always seemed to 
himself removed from the people 
around him. Only in Feriby had it 
been different,—and not always so 
there. 

The Thanksgiving number of the 
Youth's Companion and one or two 
magazines lay on the desk. Yeargin 
picked up the Companion and went 
leisurely through its pages in silence, 
coming back at last to the design on 
the illuminated cover. 

John’s eyes had been growing 
brighter; more than once his lips 
moved as if to speak. “I wisht we 
kept Thanksgiving Day in this part 
of the country,” he said, beginning 
to explain to Jim the colored picture. 
“Somehow I always did want to see 
a Thanksgiving Day.” 

“They air keepin’ it in a heap 0’ 
the big places,’”’ Jim replied, “an’ may- 
be in some o’ the little ones fur all I 
know. Nat Brewer’s ben a-gittin’ up 
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turkeys all aroun’ here to ship off to 
Atlanta. Carried about thirty over to 
Harmony Grove yistiddy. Thanks- 
givin’ comes sometime next week, I 
recon. Ain’t it always on the twen- 
ty-fi'th o’ November, same as Christ- 
mas in December? I bDi’lieve the 
Governor’s proclamation wus in this 
week’s paper; but I never paid par- 
tikler ‘tention to it.” 

John explained the matter of dates 
and then began to relate one of the 
stories that he had been reading; but 
his listener’s attention flagged a little. 
“TI do believe cotton’ll git plum down 
to four cents before it’s done with,” 
he said. “I reckon these folks that 
has so many fine doin’s on Thanks- 
givin’ don’t haf ter worry their lives 
out makin’ five cent cotton. Yankees 
got more money’n we have, anyhow, 
and town folks is got more’n country 
folks. I’d like to know who in this 
neighborhood’s got any money to 
waste on Thanskgivin’. Do mighty 
well to have a little somethin’ left 
over fur Christmas. Comes too nigh 
to Christmas, anyhow. One frolic’s 
enough.” 

“It’s not all just spendin’ money 
and havin’ fine doin’s; though the 
pieces about the dinners and the 
sleigh rides read mighty pretty. But 
there’s more to it than that.” John 
hesitated. “The families all go to- 
gether to meetin’ and return thanks. 
Why, that much is in the Governor’s 
proclamation. You can read it fur 
yourself.” 

“Well, when cotton gits up to 
eight cents I'll return thanks too.” 
He burst into a laugh; but something 
in John’s face brought him back to 
his own habitual respect for anything 
religious. “I reckon it might be a 
heap worse with us than it is,” he 
added soberly, it wouldn't do 
none of us no harm to be more thank- 
ful than we air, though I don’t know 
that I see the use of takin’ a day off 
to do it in. Did Tom Seegurs send 
you out this paper? He put one in 
my mail last year, an’ Betty took on 
over it powerful. I don’t keer much 
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about readin’ them novil stories my- 
self. I reckon all novils an’ novil pa- 
pers air a pack of lies.” 

John’s thin hands drew the maga- 
zines a little closer to him. He had 
traded for them at the post office the 
last time he went to Harmony Grove. 
Jim felt that somehow he had touched 
a delicate subject, and changed it. 
His heart was tender towards his 
friend’s mental peculiarities, as to- 
wards physical weakness. 
“You've ben doin’ a nice little bus- 
iness for the Doctor this year,” he 
said. ‘“‘Never did see as much in the 
store as you've got now. An’ that 
puts me in mind that Betty ast me to 
git some things fur her.” He took 
out an old leather purse and shook a 
few coins into the palm of his left 
hand. “She wanted a package of 
soda, an’ a bottle of sweet oil, an’ two 
yards of that yeller caliker you wus 
sellin’ at cost. An’ I’ve just plum 
forgot what she told me to git with 
this quarter of a dollar.” 

“Maybe it wus a piece of this glass- 
ware; she wus pricin’ it when she wus 
up here week before last.’”’ John rose 
with alacrity and began to move the 
pieces where they could be seen to 
advantage. here were several glass 
pitchers and tumblers with raised 
knobs on them, blue, yellow and a 
reddish pink. 

Jim looked on admiringly. “They 
do git up them things cheap,” he ex- 
claimed, “cheap an’ prutty. I rec- 
ollec’ now; it wus a pitcher that she 
wanted, a middlin’ size cream pitcher. 
But I disremember whether she said 
a blue one or a yeller one.” He han- 
dled the entire stock piece by piece, 
and made rings of the tumblers first 
around one pitcher and then another. 
John stood by patiently. “I won't 
resk gittin’ the wrong one,” he finally 
decided. “I’ve got to come over to 
the gin next week, anyhow, about 
Wednesday or Thursday, an’ I'll stop 
in then and git it.” 

John colored a little. “Maybe 
you'd better come about Wednes- 
dav,” he said. 
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John Deavors’s, thirty odd years of 
life had been one long series of secret 
aspirations. He would not have said 
so; he seldom spoke of himself, and 
he had never used the word “aspira- 
- tion” in his life. Rachel Deavors, 
looking up the red road as she did 
many an autumn evening, principally 
that she might begin to find fault with 
him as soon as he got within hearing, 
might have said, as she caught sight 
of her brother-in-law’s small, hasten- 
ing figure, “Behold, the dreamer 
cometh!” But his visions she saw 
not. How circumscribed was _ his 
inner world, as well as hers! But for 
him the horizon was notone dull gray, 
and across the low plains where he 
dwelt there swept voices haunting 
and sweet. Moreover, he had once 
journeyed through a large place, 
whose mystery he bore with him long 
after its golden gates had closed be- 
hind his lingering feet. 

One must look back upon him in 
that enchanted land to know him as 
he is to-day in the little crossroads 
store. When he was about eighteen, 
a cousin of his mother’s, visiting her 
half forgotten kin, took John back 
with her to the village in middle 
Georgia, whose gentle heritage of 
speech and custom had come down 
from its Virginia founders of a hun- 
dred years before. In its genial at- 
mosphere the youth, coming from the 
solitude of a northern county, grew 
conscious of his numbed faculties, as 
did the prince in the fairy tale, half 
imprisoned in marble. 

He was entered as a pupil in the 
old brick academy, which had had the 
same teacher for forty odd years. 
John’s attainments would have placed 
him with boys of eight or ten; but 
when he appeared at recitation with 
young men of his own years, the old 
master, with the wisdom belonging 
to babes and the aged, let him have 
his will; he called him Mr. Deavors, 
asked him few questions and skilfully 
answered those himself, and when the 
year was out advised Mr. Hale to 
take John as a clerk in his store. The 
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boy had learned some things not set 
down in any course of study, and had 
acquired a variety of facts which, like 
a bunch of keys of many sorts and 
sizes, he was henceforth to be fitting 
into various locks, with few successes, 
but with unabated zeal. 

He worked a year in Mr. Hale's 
store, usually in the rear where the 
groceries were kept, but now and 
then behind the dry goods counter, 
loving every bolt of ribbon and yard 
of lace and every bud and spray on 
the delicate muslins and delaines. 
The names of the things called for by 
the sweet faced girls and matrons 
were as strange in his ears as the 
terms in the rhetoric and geometry 
had been; but with Lella Stevens he 
seldom blundered,—she seemed to 
impart to him in some preternatural 
way whatever it was necessary for 
him to know. Sometimes he went 
with George Mead, his fellow sales- 
man, to the social gatherings of the 
village. The lights in the old-fash- 
ioned candelabra, the simple piano 
music, the lovers in retired corners of 
the lawns and piazzas, filled him with 
rapture. He longed to become a 
part of it all, and could not. He 
would fancy all the other guests away 
and he and Lella with the beauty and 
glitter to themselves; then, he 
thought, he could talk with her and 
be happy. But he was never brave 
enough to enter even the outskirts of 
the circle that seemed to be always 
surrounding her. 

At last he accepted himself as a so- 
cial failure; and the romance which 
he could not make of his own life he 
found made for him in the stories of 
the Saturday Evening Post, a pile of 
which, dating more than ten years 
back, he had discovered stored away 
in the closet of his bedroom. Here 
was a world which he could enter at 
will, and from which he need bear 
away no humiliating sense of un- 
worthiness and defeat. 

Before John’s second winter in 
Feriby was ended, the protracted ill- 
ness of his brother Martin called him 
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home. As he packed the new trunk 
which Mr. Hale had sent to his room, 
his eyes fell on the papers on the 
closet shelf, and his heart leaped for 
joy. He had read only a _ few; 
enough were left for many, many 
long nights in Franklin county. He 
started down to ask his cousin Rosa 
for them, knowing she would never 
read them again and that only her in- 
stinct for taking care of things had 
caused them to be kept so long. But 
at the head of the stairs he paused in 
a painful rush of emotion. Perhaps 
his cousin would think strangely of 
his wanting them; Mr. Hale read no 
newspaper stories,—perhaps no men 
did. His knees trembled; the per- 
spiration stood on his face. Mrs. 
Hale came out into the hall below and 
called to him. 

“John,” she said, “can you think 
of anything else that you will need to 
take home with you?” 

“No, ma’am,” he answered in his 
timid way. “I don’t need anything. 
I’m much obliged.” 

He went back to the closet shelf. 
The vision of his brother’s home 
came sharply to him in contrast with 
the pretty room where he stood. He 
saw the weather boarded log house, 
the piazza with its decaving floor, the 
one fireplace in the house, with the 
children crowded around it, the low 
kitchen in which they ate, sitting at 
the table on narrow benches, the cold 
garret where he had always slept. 

Once more the pleasant voice 
called to him from below. “Let me 
know, John, if you want anything.”’ 

He took the pile of papers hur- 
riedly and put them into his trunk. 
“She would want me to have them,” 
he said excitedly to himself. “It’s 
not wrong for me to take them. I 
knew all the time it wasn’t.” 

But in the seven years that had 
passed since then he had never read 
one of them. On Sundavs he counted 
them over and looked at the headings 
of the stories; that was all. Martin 
regained his health only partially, and 
John staved with him till the boys 
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were old enough to work on the farm, 
enduring as he did other things his 
sister-in-law’s dislike of him. Finally 
Dr. Gillian hired him to take charge 
of the crossroads store, and life once 
more seemed sweet, knitting itself 
back to the past and finding there a 
law for the present. 


Soon after Jim Yeargin left the 
store, Dr. Gillian came in to have a 
settlement. John had worked for 
him since February, and he _ had 
agreed to pay him nine dollars a 
month, due when cotton was sold in 
November. The Doctor laid out the 
bills slowly and put the silver in a lit- 
tle pile on top of them. 

“You asked me to take out my bill 
for ‘tending on Martin,” he said; 
“that was ten dollars. I have already 
paid vou thirteen dollars, and here ts 
the sixty-seven.” 

John moved uneasily; the blood 
beat throbbingly in his ears. It 
seemed too much pay for work that 
had been its own reward. “If you're 
needing the money, Doctor,” he be- 
gan; but the Doctor interrupted him. 

“No, I’m not needing it,” he said, 
“and vou’ve earned every dollar of it. 
You've took in twice as much as ever 
Charlie did; and my wife couldn't ‘a’ 
managed the store and the house too 
as she wanted to do. I told her last 
night I believed the Lord had pros- 
pered the store on account of you. 


And what do you suppose that 
woman said? Oh, she’s a strict 
member! She said you wasn't 


any professor, and that there wasn't 
a promise in the Bible for world- 
lians.”’ 

The quiet little man was usually as 
deft in speech as in touch; but just 
now he felt that he was bungling 
without seeing any way to save him- 
self. “You know how the preachers 
talk about the moralists; well, Sarah 
Says you are just a moralist. You 
know the preachers say a moralist 
does more harm than a sinner.” 

“Yes,” said John, “I know.” The 
color crept up into his face. ‘‘Hadn’t 
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I better go to town to-morrer and lay 
in some more winter calikers?”’ 

When the Doctor had gone, John 
took a slate from the desk and cov- 
ered it with his slow calculations. He 
forgot to take down the tin dinner 
pail that hung over his head, and the 
sun had set before he started on his 
two miles’ walk to his brother’s 
home. At supper he leaned back 
against the wall in deep abstraction. 
Mrs. Deavors looked at him several 
times without attracting his attention. 

“Ain’t we got anything you can 
eat?’ she asked sharply. 

John started guiltily and looked 
down at his plate. The gravy on it 
was cold. His soda biscuit lay un- 
touched on the red oilcloth. “I was 
busy thinkin’,” he replied in confu- 
sion of face. 

“Great thinkers, little doers!” Her 
tone was contemptuous. “That used 
to be in my copy-book. Or maybe 
it was great talkers. But it’s all the 
same. Some folks don’t make much 
out of doin’ or talkin’. Seems to me, 
if I was off at a store all day, I’d have 
something to tell at night to them 
that gets to hear nothin’.” 

Martin Deavors stirred uneasily in 
his chair at the head of the table, a 
dull pain in his heart. He took up 
the dish of fried meat and handed it 
in silence to his brother. Aftér sup- 
per John got his tallow candle and 
went upstairs. From a flat beam 
overhead he took down a small black 
book, and began to make calculations 
in it. Presently he went over to the 
shelf that served as a table. He 
turned deathly pale. The pile of 
papers that had lain there since his 
desk was moved to the store had 
disappeared. His knees trembled as 
he went down the steep, narrow 
steps. 

“Rachel,” he said to his brother’s 
wife, who was knitting by the fire, 
“do you know anything about that 
pile of papers that was on my shelf 
upstairs?” 

She tried to speak -naturally, but 
she could not meet his eves. “Yes,” 


she said, pretending to pick up a 
stitch. “I put the carpet down in the 
new room to-day, and I| put the 
papers under it. That carpet is the 
first thing, except one lone rockin’- 
chair, that Martin’s bought for this 
house sence I’ve been in it, and I 
wa’n’t goin’ to have it wearin’ out for 
the want of somethin’ under it. Mary 
made a big fuss about my usin’ the 
papers; but I reckon she’s got to 
have somewheres to invite her com- 
pny the same as other girls have. 
The parlor looks real nice. Do you 
want to see it?” She tried to speak 
briskly, but John turned and went 
back to his room. That night he 
wrote to his cousin, Mrs. Hale. 

The next evening he came back 
from town with seven dollars in his 
pocket. He had paid forty dollars 
for a small cabinet organ, which the 
dealer promised to send out the next 
week. It was for his miece Mary, 
who loved music and had learned to 
play at Annie Gillian’s. He spent a 
dollar more for a lamp with a pink 
china globe,—that, too, was for the 
new room; and he bought some 
candy for little Rosa. With the rest 
he got his winter clothing. 

The next Thursday was cold; he 
could put on his new suit without 
causing any comment. He was a half 
hour late at the little store; but that 
was much earlier than customers ever 
came. To-day he did not open the 
shutters nor sweep. Taking his slate 
from the desk, he went out of the 
door, locked it, and hung the key 
inside the shutter, where Dr. Gillian 
could find it if he should come. His 
hands trembled a little, but he re- 
sisted the impulse to look back as 
he walked up the road towards Salem 
church. The sun shone warmer, but 
the air was crisp, and now and then 
a little gust whirled the brown leaves 
that had drifted on either side of the 
winding road. Twice a rabbit ran 
through the bushes, and once he 
startled a covey of partridges, but he 
met no one. 

It was nearly ten o'clock when he 
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reached the church, a plain, un- 
painted house that had stood for 
forty years without a lock on the 
door. The glass in the windows was 
a recent addition, but the old wooden 
shutters remained. John sat down 
on the worn granite step, and looked 
through the cleared space in front to 
the old Henderson homestead two 
miles away. Far beyond that was 
the lovely outline of the mountains, 
soft against the lighter tints of the 
horizon. He thought the blue haze 
that lay on the hills and deepened 
against the foliage of the pines made 
everything seem like Sunday. At 
intervals the note of a dove sounded 
from the woods. 

Presently he went inside, closing 
the door and drawing one of the 
benches against it. He opened a 
window shutter on the side of the 
house farthest from the road; and a 
band of sunshine checkered with the 
shadows of branching limbs fell 
_aslant on the open space in front of 
the pulpit. In the other end of the 
long room the subdued light deep- 
ened into dusk. John sat on one of 
the long front benches and watched 
the shadows waver in the rhomboid 
of sunlight. The stillness and the 
mystery were sweet to him. 

He took a small Bible out of his 
pocket and began to read aloud, 
reading the fine print slowly and 
sometimes stopping to spell a word 
lest he should pronounce it wrong. 
At first the sound of his voice 
startled him; but that feeling passed 
away, and the meaning of what he 
read seemed new and beautiful. After 
a while he went up into the pulpit to 
get the hymn-book. The large 
Bible was awry on the book-board. 
He straightened it and, noticing the 
projecting edges of loose pages, put 
them in their proper places, and such 
as were crumpled he smoothed with 
patient care. Then he found the 
picture of Christ at the marriage 
feast, and looked long at the 
Saviour’s face. He carried the hymn- 
book back to his seat and searched 
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slowly through it till he came to the 
division marked “Hymns for Special 
Occasions.” He tried to sing several 
that seemed suitable for Thanksgiv- 
ing Day; but none of the tunes that 
he knew would fit. At last he re- 
called a song that his cousin Rosa 
used to sing to her little grandbaby; 
the very cadences of her voice came 
back to him as he sang it through 
softly: 


“Around the throne of God in Heaven 
Thousands of children stand, 

Children whose sins are all forgiven, 
A holy, happy band, 
Singing glory, glory, 

Glory be to God on high.” 


His voice broke a little on the last 
stanza, and he buried his head in his 
hands. The year at the old academy 
came up before him,—the old mas- 
ter’s kindly face; the young men, 
some of them so handsome and so 
gay; his cousin’s comfortable home, 
her pleasant countenance, her cheer- 
ful voice. The two years with her 
had always seemed to him the very 
opulence of life; but to-day his heart 
softened towards his present sur- 
roundings. This year had been so 
happy: he thought of the pleasant 
spring mornings after the winter 
rains and March winds were done 
with, and the long summer days when 
little Edna Gillian had played quietly 
near him under the big oak tree orhad 
fallen asleep in his lap. He felt grate- 
ful for the new clothes he wore, for 
the warm new underwear in his 
trunk; at the same moment he 
thought of their father’s old army 
overcoat, which Martin had been 
wearing all these years,—how faded 
and worn it was! His mind went 
back to Lella Stevens, long since 
married to George Mead; but beside 
her face he saw that of his niece 
Mary, and he felt that Mary’s was 
even dearer. A sudden pang shot 
through him; he saw Lella again in 
her pink tarleton with the white satin 
bands and the oleanders in her hair; 
but more appealing was the picture of 
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Mary as she had looked only last 
Sunday in the new winter calico of 
which she was so proud. How pretty 
she was in that plain dark dress, and 
how unconscious of being so! And 
she was now Lella’s age when he had 
first met and loved her,—but oh, 
how different her lot had been! He 
thought of her kindness to the 
younger children. She did not know 
many things, but she was good,— 
good like her father. Martin had 
never given him a hard word or look; 
and now he had suffered with sciatica 
since that first dreadful winter, and 
vet he had never complained nor 
ceased to work when he was able to 
move, 

Then he thought of Rachel, cook- 
ing, washing, mending, driven all 
day, awake often at night with the 
children. She was so tall and strong 
when his brother married her; she 
was so bent now, and her hair too 
gray and thin for her years. He 
thought of her hands as they looked 
last preaching day, as she tried to 
hide their roughness and stains in the 
old, old silk gloves. He remem- 
bered how often he had heard people 
say that her father had been well off, 
and that she had been brought up to 
have all that she wanted; and now 
the old Deavors homestead was the 
oldest and shabbiest house in the 
settlement. He wished that he had 
bought the new calico that he had 
really wanted to get for her last Sat- 
urday. Was it timidity or pride that 
had made him feel that he did not 
know how to offer it to her? God 
had been so much easier on him than 
on the rest of them! They had borne 
what He sent and had helped one 
another. He had helped nobody; he 
had kept aloof for fear of being mis- 
understood. He had not even joined 
the church, although he really wanted 
to be a member, because he could not 
bear to be received before the con- 
gregation; and then he had never 
felt that he had had an “experience.” 
Tears gushed from his eyes. He got 
down humbly on his knees and 


whispered his confession to One who 
seemed to be standing near him. 

He went back by the store, taking 
the little slate, bare and clean, on 
which he had purposed to write out 
a list of his mercies. He filled a 
light pine box with small packages, 
entered each item carefully against 
himself, locked the door again, and 
started for the cabin where lived the 
only slave his father had ever owned. 
To-day she sat alone, her split-bot- 
tomed chair on the cracked, uneven 
hearth, her knotted old hands 
stretched out over the smouldering 
ends of the wood lying in a little heap 
in the big fireplace. Her eyes were 
dim, but she knew John’s step and 
voice. He shook hands with her, 
answered her questions, and then, 
putting the box he had brought on a 
little stool beside her, went out to the 
woodpile and began to cut wood. He 
brought in several armfuls and made 
up the fire. Aunt Peggy was crying. 

“Marse John,” she said, “you done 
brought me all dese here nice things, 
an’ | ain’t got nothin’ to offer you. 
Jane's over to Mis’ Gillian’s he’pin 
her wid de ironin’, an’ | ain't able 
now to cook. I ain’t cooked no din- 
ner to-day. But I got hongry an’ 
roasted me some o’ dese good yaller 
yams. You lemme bresh de ashes 
off uv ‘em, an’ set down here an’ eat. 
Dey’s sweet an’ good.” 

The sun was setting when John got 
home. Mrs. Deavors looked at him 
curiously. “Dr. Gillian’s been over 
here this evenin’,” she said. “He 
wus afraid you wus sick, by the store 
bein’ shut up all day. But there 
ain’t been nobody there to buy 
nothin’, except Jim Ytargin’s little 
boy after one of them blue glass 
cream pitchers for his ma, and Mrs. 
Gillian went up and got it for him.” 

She rose from her chair and 
started with the baby to the cradle. 
John stepped ahead of her, turned 
down the quilts, and for a minute 
held the pillow to the fire as he had 
seen her do. As she raised her face 
from the sleeping child, there was a 
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great change in it; but when she 
spoke, her tones seemed hard and 
unnatural. 

“The orgin come to-day,” she said; 
“and I’m more thanobleeged to you.” 
Her voice began to shake. “John,” 
she said, “if I’m spared to see to- 
morrow mornin’, I'll take up that car- 
pet and get out your papers. They 
ain't had time to git dusty.” 

For once her brother-in-law an- 
swered her without embarrassment. 
“Oh, that’s all right,” he replied 
cheerfully. “I didn’t ever want ‘em 
any more myself. I'd just always 
aimed to take ’em back to cousin 
Rosa Hale, if I should ever get down 
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there again. But I wrote and told 
her about ’em last Friday night ; and 
I know in reason she don't really 
want ’em any more.” 

Mary came in from the kitchen. 
Her face was rosy and her eyes were 
shining. Expression came easier to 
her than to her elders. “Thank you, 
Uncle John,” she said, putting her 
arms around his neck and kissing 
him. “I never expected to have an 
organ in my life. I haven’t got any- 
thing to give you; but I’ve fixed up 
the best supper I knew how; an’ to- 
night I reckon we'll all have to sit in 
the new room an’ have a sort of 
party.” 


ALONE. 
By Minnie Bowen. 


| STAND alone. 


The hands are loosed that clung appealingly ; 
Around me sweeps an ever-rising sea 

Afoam with passions, desolate with fears ; 

And, through the dimness of relentless years, 

I see the forms that strove to reach my side 

Swept ever farther from me by the tide; 

They would—but could not—pass, for, deeper grown, 

Dividing waters flowed. I stand alone. 


I stand alone. 


O, Life, what mystery lies hid in thee! 

Each soul, alone, must feel infinity. 

No sympathy, no love, shall hold or keep 
The faltering spirit from that awful deep; 
The tender hands must fail us on the brink 
Of that great solitude ; no heart may think 
To touch the loneliness, to pierce the stone, 
That holds each spirit silent and alone. 


I stand alone. 


Yet stretch your hands to me across the deep; 


Let your soul speak to mine, 


before I sleep 


In that strange silencing of life and sense, 
That deathless death, that sends the spirit hence 
To stand, all naked, in God’s awful light. 


Give me the love I crave. 


When falls the night, 


No love can hold, no agony atone; 
We pass in darkness, as we came, alone. 
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1%, HOEVER opens a school,” 
W said Victor Hugo, “closes a 
prison.” Itwasthe utterance 
of one of the profoundest truths con- 
cerning human life and society; and 
it is precisely that truth which is most 
imperative for the world to-day. 
Everything about us is emphasizing 
the warning and command that we 
must make our positive policies 
bolder and more comprehensive. We 
have been spending our time and 
strength and money in the wrong 
places. We have been absorbed too 
much with the dams and dikes and 
sewers of society, when we should 
have been purifying and regulating 
the fountains; with buttresses, when 
we should have worked upon founda- 
tions; with medicines, when we 
should have attended to food and 
training. We are waking up to our 
appalling expenditures—of money 
and of treasures yet more precious— 
for corrective and destructive things, 
when the first bit of sober thinking 
shows us that there would have been 
no need and no provocation for these 
things, had our constructive efforts 
and appropriations been half as gen- 
erous as our destructiveness and 
waste are lavish and reckless. We are 
seeing this particularly to-day in 
what concerns the great questions of 
peace and war in the world. It is no 
less true concerning education. 
Touching the first, Longfellow wrote 
half a century ago, in lines which the 
passing vears have freighted with 
new power and burden: 


“Were half the power that fills the world 


with error, 

Were half the wealth bestowed on camps 
and courts, 

Given to redeem the human mind from 
error, 


There were no need of arsenals or forts.” 


Two years ago, in these pages, we 
applied this gospel to the problem of 
the Cuban war. We said: We have 
spent $300,000,000 in a war with 
Spain. Have we spent it well? Have 
we done the most that could be done 
with $300,000,000 to accomplish what 
we claimed to want to accomplish? 
Our object in going to war with Spain 
was to make Cuba free, to make it a 
better place to live in, to insure it bet- 
ter government, and make its people 
comfortable and happy. Have we 
done it? Have we got our money’s 
worth? Has our way of spending our 
$300,000,000 been best, or would 
Sumner’s way have been best? If in 
the midst of our thickening perplexi- 
ties and the threats of war, the senator 
who sits in Sumner’s seat had ad- 
dressed words like the following to 
the Senate and the nation, would they 
have been vicious. or fallacious 
words? 


“We are clearly drifting towards a war 
with Spain in behalf of Cuba. In a month, 
unless we show wisdom greater than the 
past has shown, we shall be in the midst of 
war. That war will cost us $300,000,000. 
Is there not a better way of spending 
$300,000,000? Is there not a better way of 
achieving what we aim at,—the freedom, 
good government, and development of 
Cuba? I propose that we submit to Cuba 
and to Spain this offer and request: Let 
us establish at Havana a university as 
well equipped as Harvard University, with 
an endowment of $10,000,000, free to every 
young man and woman of Cuba, with the 
best professors who can be secured from 
America and Spain and England and 
France and Germany. Let us establish at 
Santiago and Matanzas and Puerto Prin- 
cipe colleges like Amherst and Williams, 
with a total endowment of $10,000,000; 
and in each of the twenty largest towns a 
high school or academy, at a cost of 
$10,000,000. Let us devote $20,000,000— 
$1,000,000 a year for twenty years—to the 
thorough planting in Cuba of our Ameri- 
can common-school system; $10,000,000 to 
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the promotion of a system of free public 
libraries, making books as accessible and 
common in each Cuban town and village 
as in Barnstable or Berkshire; and $6,000,- 
ooo for the maintenance in each of the six 
provinces of a newspaper conducted by the 
best men who can be enlisted in the ser- 
vice, bringing all Cuban men and women 
into touch with all the world, giving them 
those things which will feed them, and 
not giving them those things which would 
poison them. Let us build a Cuban Central 
Railroad through the whole length of the 
island, from Mantua to Maysi; and let us 
devote the balance of $100,000,000 to the 
scientific organization, by proper bureaus, 
of Cuban agriculture, industry and com- 
merce. Let there be a truce for ten years, 
till these things are done and begin to 
show theirfruits; and thenletthe represent- 
atives of the United States and Spain meet 
at Havana to settle the ‘Cuban question’ 
as it then exists. This, fellow-citizens, 
seems to me worth trying. If it succeeds, 
we should at least have saved $200,000,000; 
and it would be, I think, a kind of success 
more pregnant with good for Cuba and 
Spain and America and humanity than the 
success which we may be celebrating next 
September. There are those of you who 
will laugh and scoff, and say the thought 
is all chimerical, vicious and fallacious; 
but I say unto you, that with those of 
you who do not think so lies the hope of 
the world. I say that the kingdom of God 
can come in this world, that peace and 
justice and fraternity can come among 
men, that democracy itself has a_ safe 
future, only as some elect people, with 
sublime abandon, in a great opportunity, 
does this thing,—taking, in this world of 
undeniable and conflicting risks, the heroic 
risk, the risk which alone has in it hope 
for the world and relish of salvation.” 


Let us consider this subject in en- 
tire disregard of the justice or motive 
of particular wars. Our own opinions 
upon the three recent wars which 
have exercised the public mind are 
known to our readers. We believed 
that the dominant impulse which 
moved the American people to the 
war with Spain for the liberation of 
Cuba was as noble an impluse as ever 
moved a nation to war,—as noble as 
our course in the war for the con- 
quest of the Philippines and Eng- 
land’s course in South Africa have 
been unworthy and baneful; the war, 
to our thinking, was wrong simply 
because it was unnecessary and 
everything desirable could have been 


achieved without it, because there 
was a more excellent way. But there 
are those who hold, on the contrary, 
that the motive for the Cuban war 
was wholly bad, and those who hold 
that the wars in the Philippines and 
in South Africa have been just and 
right. We argue here with neither. 
We ask simply concerning all these 
wars what we asked two years ago 
concerning the Cuban war, whether 
there is not a more excellent way. 


* 
*x* 


As touches Cuba, we have seen this 
summer an interesting and unique 
experiment. Upon the initiative of 
our superintendent of education in 
Cuba, Mr. Frye, fifteen hundred 
teachers, men and women, from all 
parts of the island, gathered at the 
ports and were brought-in transports 
to Boston for a summer’s work at 
Harvard University. It was by 
invitation of Harvard University 
that they came; and the Uni- 
versity and the people of Boston and 
Cambridge met the expense, seventy- 
five thousand dollars. The homes of 
Cambridge were thrown open to 
them, and generous men and women 
in the region round about vied in kind 
and helpful attentions. Through the 
long summer they thronged the Har- 
vard halls, studying under the best 
guidance history, geography, litera- 
ture, methods of teaching, whatever 
in the brief time at command it 
seemed most wise to give them. Yet 
it was not these studies which did the 
most for them. It was the collateral 
culture, the knowledge gained by the 
by, the impressions deepened day by 
day of our American life, of city and 
country, of the spirit and the method 
of our shops and farms and schools 
and libraries and churches and courts, 


of our enterprise and industry, of our 


care, by parks and baths and play- 
grounds, for the health and recrea- 
tion of the people, of our railroads 
and telegraphs and every efficient 
means of easy and quick communica- 
tion, of our generous provision for 
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education and our emphasis upon it. 
They visited New York, Philadelphia 
and Washington, they stood in the 
sacred places where our freedom was 
born, they saw the homes: of our 
poets, they broke bread in the homes 
of our people. They found in those 
homes—whatever their experience 
had been, in Havana or Santiago or 
Matanzas, with American sergeants 
and drum majors and carpet-baggers 
—courtesy, sympathy and humanity, 
the earnest and anxious desire of 
American ladies and gentlemen to be 
honest and just and helpful to Cuba. 
From this experience of generosity 
and high intelligence they went 
home. It had been for most of them 
their first touch with the great world. 
Over their few railroads, over their 
rough highways, up mountain paths, 
by stages, on horseback, they have 
found their way again to their 
schools, in the great towns, in the 
poor villages, in the far-off valleys 
and among the hills. 

And what of it all? We talked for 
an hour the other day with Miss 
Laura Gill, who in these last two 
years has done more than any other 
American woman, more than almost 
any American man, for the good 
of Cuba,—in the hospitals and 
prisons of Havana, for the public 
health, for suffering women and chil- 
dren, for schools and every means of 
education, for humane and discrim- 
inating politics, and for every good 
thing in Cuba. All summer she had 
been with the teachers in Cambridge, 
the trusted friend and very mother to 
them all, and had gone back to Ha- 
vana when they went. Since then she 
had visited, in her tour of inspection, 
almost all of the cities on the island, 
all the way from Havana to Santiago, 
on the north shore and the south, 
and many little places in the bills of 
which the newspapers do not tell. 
And most interesting and fortifying 
of all things which she found was the 
evidence everywhere of the deep im- 
pression made upon the Cuban peo- 
ple by this wonderful summer of their 


teachers in New England—the ro- 
mance of it, the hospitality of it, the 
enlargement and enlightenment and 
inspiration which it brought. It was 
inspiration and enlightenment and 
fraternity and romance not to the pil- 
grims only, but to every home from 
which they went out, to the boys and 
girls of every school which they 
taught, to every community to which 
they belonged. In a score of places 
little circles were found gathered to 
hear the story from the favored shar- 
ers in the pilgrimage; and in a score 
of scores of places it will be the dom- 
inant theme for months and years to 
come. Who shall estimate the per- 
vasive virtue of it all; who tell what it 
will do to strengthen trust in Amer- 
ican purposes, in suspicious Cuban 
hearts, in troublous days to come, 
when there will be so much on the 
part of so many Americans to war- 
rant and stir suspicion; who sum up 
its beneficent influences upon Cuban 
education and society and politics and 
in behalf of the world’s peace and 
progress? It cost, we are _ told, 
seventy-five thousand dollars. li 
would have cost no more in 1890 or 
in 1895. Dr. Hale never tires of re- 
minding us of the deep significance of 
the fact that ten times one is ten. Ten 
enterprises of this kind would have 
cost in 1890 three-quarters of a mil- 
lion dollars. Let us say that all of 
these enterprises should have dealt 
simply with the public schools, affect- 
ing fifteen thousand teachers instead 
of fifteen hundred. Ten times the cost 
of this would be seven millions and a 
half. Let our readers all elaborate 
their own schemes for spending this 
great sum, each dollar put to as good 
and constructive use as the seventy- 
five thousand dollars spent by Har- 
vard University, and ask what it 
would do for the settlement of the 
Cuban question, ask whether Presi- 
dent Eliot and Mr. Frye or the poli- 
tician and the soldier are the true 
economists,administrators and states- 
men, the true achievers of results. 
This great sum, do we say? Rather, 
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this pittance! By the old method we 
have spent three hundred millions; 
and we are to-day regarded by hal! 
the Cuban people whom we have 
freed from the tyranny of Spain with 
distrust, suspicion and hate,—and the 
Cuban question is still on our hands 
in almost its entire original propor- 
tions. Is this good business? We 
will not talk here of good politics and 
morals and justice, of Christianity 
and all that. Is it good business? 
Can the old-fashioned, unneighborly, 
fighting, destructive methods face 
any longer the bar of common sense? 
Will democratic peoples consent 
much longer to see their money 
wasted in that which profiteth not— 
to see their millions squandered only 
to bring a heritage of hatred and of 
menace, when thousands wisely spent 
betimes would have solved half the 
problems and prevented the other half 
from ever becoming problems, and 
the heritage would be peace, order, 
friendship and prosperity? 
* 
* 

Three hundred millions in Cuba; 
three hundred millions in the Philip- 
pines! Can not any teacher in the 
schools, can not any student at his 
desk, can not any citizen forgetting 
party, tell us how for the tenth of this 
three hundred millions we could have 
done ten times as much in the Philip- 
pines for the cause of order and good 
government, for the upbuilding of the 
Filipino people and the develop- 
ment of American trade? Forget the 
political issues involved, forget the 
righteousness or unrighteousness, 
forget that it is our matter at all. Is 
it good business, is it sagacity, does 
it bring things to pass? Does it not 
simply show that in the great field of 
international life we are behind the 
times, living in this noontime of the 
world by methods which had excuse, 
if they ever had it, only in the age of 
sheepskin coats and wooden shoes 
and uncombed hair, the tallow candle 
and the mule, the pillory and the 
stocks? 
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Five hundred millions in South 
Africa!—the ten thousand graves, the 
hundred thousand blasted homes, the 
two little nations with their possibi!- 
ities and aspirations smitten down, 
the freedom-loving world aghast, the 
century looming up ahead for Eng- 
land big with its burden of resent- 
ment, turmoil and menace, vaster and 
more inveterate far than the long hate 
and threat of Ireland! Was it the 
best way to pacify South Africa? 
Has the money been well spent? Has 
the most economic and effective 
means been chosen to advance the 
railroad from the Cape to Cairo? 
Was there no easier or better way to 
right the wrongs of miners in 
Johannesburg? How would you, or 
you, or you—simple folk—have spent 
the money? Could you, with the 
tenth of it, have prevented all the evils 
and the tragedy, and have achieved 
great positive results for the welfare 
of the Dutch republics, the British 


empire, and the world? 


At the great meeting of the Inter- 
national Congregational Council in 
Boston last autumn, a distinguished 
divine, apologizing for the policy of 
conquest and force which we elected 
in the Philippines, and which England 
has so often elected, urged that this 
might properly be regarded as the 
first and the best regular step toward 
a religious civilization; and he drew 
the analogy of the sequence of law 
and gospel in the Bible story. Per- 
haps the most dramatic and impres- 
sive hour of the whole convention 
was that, the next morning, when one 
man after another, the active workers 
in the various mission fields rose 
to protest with burning hearts that 
this theory of the sword as the prede- 
cessor and herald of the cross was a 
theory which struck at the very root 
of Christian influence and religious 
power, that with such a theory upon 
their lips or in their hearts they would 
be robbed of their chief potency and 
commendation. In truth, one simple, 
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Christlike man, Cyrus Hamlin, plant- 
ing a little college on the Bosphorus, 
has done more to makethe true Amer- 
ica a true “world power” than any 
thousand or ten thousand soldiers 
who ever sailed from our ports to 
make other thousands of men our 
friends and customers—the thought 
is old Ben Franklin’s—‘by knocking 
them in the head.” That Bulgaria in 
twenty years has been transformed 
from the Bulgaria which was to the 
Bulgaria which is, full of enlightened 
and progressive politics, is chiefly due 
to the fact that.a generation ago a 
bright group of young Bulgarians 
went to Robert College, and there got 
American ideas. Indeed, if commerce 
be the whole of things, the main con- 
sideration, the man of business might 
well learn something from this word 
just spoken at St. Louis by Samuel B. 
Capen, the president of the American 
Board for Foreign Missions: 


“The opening up by our missionaries of 
Japan, China, India, Africa and the islands 
of the Pacific has developed our trade with 
these countries a hundred fold. What the 
missionary has done in developing Hawaii 
has become familiar. A foreign missionary 
introduced the culture of sorghum into 
Africa; another discovered rubber in 
Africa; and a third the kola nut used in 
medicine. In China, and of course in 
Japan and India, you find. our musical 
instruments, sewing machines, watches and 
cutlery. These things are found in the in- 
terior, where only the missionary, and not 
the commercial traveller, has gone. A sin- 
gle illustration has recently come to me. It 
is of a wealthy man who never gave a cent 
to foreign missions. His church sent out a 
missionary to Africa, and after a time this 
man, who was a manufacturer of ploughs, 
received a letter from this missionary. He 
made no appeal, said nothing of his work, 
but simply described agricultural operations 
as he had observed them in Africa. The 
manufacturer found a new market for his 
ploughs,—and now supports four or five 
missionaries. If every merchant who has 
reaped large profits because of the trade the 
missionary has brought him would do like- 
wise, every missionary treasury would be 
running over with money. This immense 
commerce which has come and is coming 
to us from these far away countries is prac- 
tically wholly the result of Christian effort. 
The savage must first be changed fiom 
within, or he will remain a savage in spite 


of any touch he may have with civilization. 
Commerce is a curse to a heathen nation 
where there has been no Christ. It means 
the liquor traffic, firearms, the slave trade 
and everything that is devilish. Christian- 
ity must precede civilization. The thou- 
sands of preachers and teachers we send 
out carry everywhere the principles of 
love and humanity. They represent the 
new civilization. They put a new value 
upon human life.” 


Does the soldier put a new value 
upon human life? Do struggling and 
inferior people see in him an evangel 
that commends a new civilization in 
spirit and in truth? When the best 
has been said of the army, and the 
worst has been said of the missionary, 
can the one stand for a moment be- 
side the other as a promoter of civili- 
zation, or of honest trade? And what 
might not the missionary be—the 
missionary raised to highest tntelli- 
gence, the missionary flanked by the 
teacher, the printer, the doctor and 
the engineer—what might not the 
missionary do, if he were’ backed by a 
tithe of the resources which we 
squander so lavishly and unquestion- 
ingly upon the army, for its negative, 
destructive, alienating work? 

“Whoever opens a school closes a 
prison.” Not better prisons, not 
better guns, not blood to wipe out 
blood, not war for war; but positive, 
constructive, civilizing effort, the 
counter irritant, generosity in the 
right place, the good which shall sup- 
plant the bad, the truth which shal? 
undermine falsehood and ignorance! 
Provide the new machinery for inter- 
national needs, and Hague confer- 
ences shall take the place of howitzers, 
as the courts have made the duel ob- 
solete. Let all life be wisely made a 
school, and there shall be no function 
and no candidates for the army and 
the jail. 

* 
* 


Mr. Brockway of the Elmira Re- 
formatory is to address the Twentieth 
Century Club of Boston some time 
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during the coming winter upon “The 
Prison of the Present and of the Fu- 
ture.” What he will doubtless say is 
that in the future the prison itself will 
be a school. But what we all ought 
to be concerned with is the develop- 
ment of schools that shall by their 
comprehensive influence, in the ful- 
ness of time, make the prison itself 
unnecessary. It is an old proverb, 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. l‘or how many a man 
and boy an ounce of the right school- 
ing would have been worth more than 
a pound of punishment, and would 
have saved the need of punishment! 
We must awake to the fact that our 
main problem in facing the crime, the 
miscarriages and the mischievous 
errors of society is the problem of 
education—the true and generous 
training of the heart and head and 
hand of every child. When we awake 
to this aright, our estimates and ap- 
propriations and absorptions will all 
be revolutionized. The praised ounce 
of prevention, the ounce of education, 
will chiefly serve as the exponent and 
the accusation of our incompetence 
andimmaturity. If the ounce of educa- 
tion have such worth and potency, 
what will the pound do?—that to-day 
is the commanding: question. Why 
not the brave experiment of appropri- 
ations for constructive and_ ideal 
things as great as those made for cor- 
rection and destruction, in the trust, 
at least in the high hope, that so the 
wrongs to be righted would them- 
selves retreat and shrink and weaken 
and decay? We believe that the time 
is at hand when this will be the 
thought of many hearts and when, 
sick of the waste and inefficiency of 
our present ways, all good men will 
unite for constructive policies in pol- 
‘tics and education of a magnitude 
and splendor such as till now the 
world has never dreamed of. 


* 
The school itself, the public school, 
the only school that almost all of our 
people know,—we boast of it, we are 
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proud of it and love it; but in truth 
it has hardly yet begun to come to its 
rights and opportunities, and the best 
of us have not begun to realize its 
functions in our democracy and the 
true measure of our duties to it. In 
one of his famous reports Horace 
Mann paid this tribute to the public 
school system of New England and 
its founders: 


“The Pilgrim Fathers, amid all their 
privations and dangers, conceived the 
magnificent idea, not only of a universal, 
but of a free education for the whole peo- 
ple. To find the time and the means to 
reduce this grand conception to practice, 
they stinted themselves, amid all their 
poverty, to a still scantier pittance; amid 
all their toils, they imposed upon them- 
selves still more burdensome labors; and, 
amid all their perils, they braved still 
greater dangers. Two divine ideas filled 
their great hearts,—their duty to God and 
to posterity. For the one they built the 
church; for the other they opened the 
school. Religion and knowledge,—two 
attributes of the same glorious and eter- 
nal truth, and that truth the only one on 
which immortal or mortal happiness can 
be securely founded! It is impossible for 
us adequately to conceive the boldness of 
the measure which aimed at universal 
education through the establishment of 
free schools. As a fact, it had no prece- 
dent in the world’s history; and as a the- 
ory, it could have been refuted and 
silenced by a more formidable array of 
argument and experience than was ever 
marshalled against any other institution 
of human origin. But time has ratified 
its soundness. Two centuries of success- 
ful operation now proclaim it to be as 
wise as it was courageous, and as benefi- 
cent as it was disinterested. Every com- 
munity in the civilized world awards it the 
meed of praise; and states at home and 
nations abroad, in the order of their in- 
telligence, are copying the bright exam- 
ple. What we call the enlightened nations 
of Christendom are approaching, by slow 
degrees, to the moral elevation which our 
ancestors reached at a single bound.” 


A quarter of a millennium has passed 
since our Puritan fathers thus founded 
our free school system; and what is 
the measure of our devotion to it 
and intelligent direction of it to-day? 
It chances that at this moment a vig- 
orous crusade has been inaugurated 
for the redemption of the schools of 
Boston, the Puritan city, from gross 


= | 
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evils due to the corruption and mal- 
administration of the School Board. 
The Public School Association, an 
organization of leading men and 
women devoted to the schools, formed 
a few years ago, is rousing the people 
to more determined and far-reaching 
efforts than heretofore; and one of 
the principal newspapers of the city 
is laying before its readers week by 
week plain and detailed revelations 
of the wrongs which demand righting. 
It is a shameful story, doubly shame- 
ful because it is a Boston story, an 
exhibition of the school administra- 
tion of the city whose proud and 
proper boast it has been to lead in 
the school lite of New England and 
of: the country. It is a story of 
teachers and children suffering in 
multitudes of schoolhouses’ from 
criminal neglect of the simplest and 
most imperative demands of sanita- 
tion; a story of the wanton waste of 
public money; a story of Philistine 
politicians dictating to a scientific and 
experienced superintendent ; a story of 
a school board deteriorating year by 
year, until atlast onlythree or fourmen 
of recognized intellectual ability and 
competence for educational adminis- 
tration are left upon it, while three or 
four times that number have forced 
their way there for the paltriest politi- 
cal, personal and selfishinterests,—too 
often, as the history shows so plainly, 
for the mere sake of the “pickings 
and stealings.”’ 

All this is a public scandal; and 
Boston, once roused to it, as she is 
being roused, will surely correct it. 
These are things not to be tolerated 
by any city, even where the lowest 
and most antiquated conceptions rule 
as to the function of the school and 
education in a democratic society. 
It is the duty of every citizen, of every 
man and every woman, to see to it 
that the schools as they are are faith- 
fully and efficiently administered. Dr. 
Rainsford of New York said the other 
day to the representatives of an asso- 
ciation of women wishing to know 
how they could best serve the city: 


“Attend to the public schools. Go into 
them, see what they need, and meet 
the need. The public school is the 
great agency for the training of our 
people ; and it is a shame for any of us 
to neglect it.” A shame indeed it is; 
yet—coming back from New York 
to Boston—Dr. Hartwell, the head of 
the Boston department of municipal 
statistics, has recently found, alter 
compiling the figures showing Bos- 
ton’s voting for a long series of years, 
that the field where by light voting 
men prove their lightest interest is 
the field of education. For mayor, for 
governor, even for street commis- 
sioner, men vote in larger numbers 
than for those charged with the inter- 
ests of the public schools, the educa- 
tion of their own children. 


It is not of these things, however, 
that we here speak. These are the 
beggarly elements. Until we have 
conquered these evils we have no 
right even to hold up our heads. What 
we here plead for is a new and vastly 
larger conception of the scope and 
demands of education in the republic, 
a rousing of the public sentiment 
and thought touching the schools and 
their work and outfit vet more revo- 
lutionary than that effected by Horace 
Mann and his great associates two 
generations ago. <A _ recent writer 
upon Horace Mann has said: 


“He was a great constructive pedagog- 
ist, a wise educational statesman, an elo- 
quent tribune of the common school. He 
called upon the people of all classes, as 
with the voice of a herald, to raise their 
estimate of public instruction, and to pro- 
vide better tacilities by which it could be 
furnished. He devised or adopted new 
educational agencies, and persuaded the 
people to use them. He organized public 
opinion, and influenced the action of 
legislatures. He gave men higher ideas 
of the work and character of the teacher 
at the same time that he taught the teach- 
er to magnify his office. He heightened 
the popular estimate of the instruments 
that are conducive and necessary to the 
existence of good schools. He elevated 
men's ideas of the value of ethical train- 
ing. and made valuable suggestions look- 
ing to its prosecution. But his great 
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theme was the relation of intellectual and 
moral knowledge to human well-being, 
individual and social. Here his faith 
never faltered, his ardor never cooled. In 
no other name did he trust for the safety 
of society. He looked with supreme con- 
fidence to the healing power of popular 
intelligence and virtue. He poured into 
the body politic a large measure of his 
own lofty faith, his great unselfishness, 
his burning enthusiasm. He believed in 
the democratizing movement of modern 
times, and preached the perfectibility of 
man. It was in this way that, as Mr. 
Parker said, he took up the common 
schools of Massachusetts in his arms and 
blessed them.” 

We need an enthusiasm and in- 
sight for our time which shall match 
the enthusiasm and insight of Horace 
Mann sixty years ago. Among the 
Old South leaflets there has just been 
printed Mann’s noble report of 1846, 
upon the ground of the free school 
system, most eloquent and philosoph- 
ical of all his ten epoch-making re- 
ports. We wish that it could be read 
to-day in a hundred thousand places, 
in schools and churches and homes. 
We wish that the Boston School 
Board might convene in special ses- 
sion to listen to it. And then we wish 
that all might turn back to his first 
report, picturing the condition in 
which he found the schools of Massa- 
chusetts when he came to his great 
work, in 1837. 

It is the long view that encourages. 
We have our evils, grave and gross 
evils, not to be condoned or palliated ; 
but we are far ahead of 1837—we 
have marched forward in the century. 
But let us not go back to 1837 for the 
sake of thinking that and stopping 
there. Let it be for inspiration and 
imperative for equal new advance. 
Let thinking men and women unite 
to see and say that the time has come 
when our democracy must double its 


school appropriations, when no un- 
healthful or unlovely schoolhouse 
shall be allowed longer to stand 
within our cities, when there shall be 
no more crowded schoolrooms, but 
rooms enough and teachers enough 
for the happiest and most efficient 
work, and when it shall be made pos- 
sible for every child to gfaduate from 
the high school into the _ public 
library and for every child who cares 
to learn a trade to learn it. And let 
this be demanded in the interests of 
true economy, not ultimate economy 
only, but immediate economy. Let 
men be shown that this is the true 
way to close prisons and reduce the 
prison bills, the true way to overcome 
a whole great world of costly and mis- 
chievous incompetence, the true way 
to lift a generation above the vulgar- 
ity and brutality which hurry nations 
into wasteful and demoralizing wars, 
the true way to conserve our sub- 
stance and conserve our souls. The 
great schoolmaster, David Page, de- 
scribes a visit to a prison, where he 
saw a criminal condemned to death 
upon the scaffold. He asks, “Why is 
this man here?” and replies, “Because 
either wrongly or imperfectly taught.” 
Teaching to David Page was not 
simply “causing one to know.” “l 
praise New England,’ Emerson said, 
“because it is the country in the world 
where is the freest expenditure tor 
education.” Will not New England 
now lead in a policy of adequate ex- 
penditure for education and construc- 
tive efforts? Generosity, boldness, 
abandon, in positive and creative 
things; strictness and rigid economy 
in all that concerns the machinery of 
destruction and of waste—in such a 
readjustment and _ reapportionment 
lies the hope of the world. 
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There is horrible fascination in pictures of old 
Roman life, and anything more dreadful than 
“The Empress Octavia,” by Wilhelm Walloth, 
it would be difficult to imagine. The egregious 
vanity of Nero, his sometimes silly and always 
cruel midnight pranks, the terror in which every 
one about him lived, the obsequious flattery 
every one must bestow, all this. holds the reader 
as he turns page after page with growing 
horror. Human beings concealed among huge 
masses of flowers heaped for bonfires was a 
favorite device for amusing this monster, till 
even the most hardened sycophants sickened 
with disgust. Octavia’s own -sweet character 
and her loneliness amounting to desolation, with 
her constant injuries from the hand of her hus- 
band, and her sad fate hardly lighten the gloom. 
The young sculptor who was used as a tool to 
further Nero’s nefarious plans is, especially at 
the last, rather shadowy and unreal. (Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. . $1.50.) 


* * 


The first third of ““Bequeathed,” by Beatrice 
Whitby, promises better than is fulfilled in the 
other two-thirds. The hero is strangely indiffer- 
ent to everything after the loss of his first wife. 
His business affairs have to be managed by his 
mother or his friend. His second marriage was 
the result of the need of a governess only; he 
scarcely noticed his children, and sympathy runs 
to the wife who could not shake the ineffective 
man into action either by anger, ambition or 
injustice. There never was such a man, nor 
should there ever be such a woman. The proof 
reading has not been thorough and misspelled 
words are frequent and misplaced lines not un- 
known. (Harper Bros., New York. $1.50.) 

* * 


Scarcely more interesting than the succinct 
genealogical tables of Genesis is Emile Zola’s 
“Fruitfulness.” There is none of the sparkle or 
vivacity of the French novel, not even a touch 
of what is usually considered a characteristic or 
that nation’s modern work. This latter lack 
may—-probably is—due to the rigid revision that 
was exercised for the American market. It is 
said one hundred thousand words have been 
eliminated to make it acceptable for this side of 
the water. However that may be, no German 


novel could be more dull and tedious. M. Zola, 
struck by the continuous dwindling of his nation 
and its rapid relegation to a third-rate power, 
intends evidently to sing a pzan to life, to glo- 
rify the abundance to fruitfulness, to make indus- 
try in work, es 
liberal return 
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or the labor bestowed. 
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families can live off the land; they should be 
fearlessly produced, that France may again be- 
come a great and powerful nation. His enthusi- 
asms are a little comic, his humdrum reiterations 
of mames at family fétes utterly boresome. No 
doubt he means well, but the end hardly justifies 
his literary method in this case. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co., New York. $2.00.) 
* * 


Poetry and science could not go more lov- 
ingly hand in hand than they do in James Lane 
Allen’s “The Reign of Law.” It is writ in the 
delicate chirography that is significant of all Mr. 
Allen’s work. He puts his hero in such close 
touch with Nature that the big fellow might 
almost be but another of the dumb animals for 
whom he cares so sympathetically, only that he 
is developing from within. We are treated to 
the veritable evolution of a soul, and Mr. Allen 
handles his subject with appreciative reverence. 
Gabriella is not a very satisfactory heroine, nor 
is the outcome of the story at all out of the com- 
mon. But there is one straight, pitiless, true line 
running through the book, which if possible to 
be drawn in Kentucky, could certainly show its 
counterpart in New England, and that is the 
stubborn selfishness of disappointed parents. 

Poverty. coarseness, lovelessness, ineffective- 
ness, all are in that sad home, while the growing 
man is lifting his head above dogmatic theology 
into the light and glory of high spirituality. Not 
a ray of sympathy, not a crumb of comfort is 
vouchsafed the struggling man. There is only 
Gabriella, and she expects to bring him to her 
way of thinking, a way from which he has just 
escaped by the greatest suffering! This is far and 
away ahead of all this summer's novels. (The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50.) 

* * 


“The West End,” by Percy White, is a de- 
lightfully foolish little story of the smart set of 
London. A _ wealthy manufacturer plays his 
cards skilfully enough to bring himself to the 
notice of titled, sometimes impecunious, always 
intriguing, people. As the result of the bestowal 
of judicious charities, he is created Baronet, and 
takes his place in society. From that time on 
his troubles are many; not only his son and 
daughter disappoint his worldly ambitions, but 
his wife is not altogether above suspicion. The 
story is from the lips of a poor relation who is 
in the confidence of eadh and all, and who suc- 
ceeds bv diligent zeal, interest and ‘curiosity in 
extricating the aspiring family from many a per- 
oo situation. (Harper Bros., New York. 
1.50. 
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Twenty-five “Tales of the Ex-Tanks,” re- 
printed from the New York Sun, are as vulgar as 
their title, and with little of the humor that re- 
deems the letters of the funny Billy Baxter on a 
similar topic. (Grosset & Dunlap, New York. 
$1.00.) 


8 


A powerful story of Dartmoor, reminding one 
of Blackmore at his best is Eden Philpots’ 
“Sons of the Morning.” This is the first novel 
since “Children of the Mist,” and should reach 
the same deserved popularity. It deals with the 
great love of woman for man, this time two 
men, both eventually her husband, and the 
jealousy of the one for the other. Here, indeed, 
is a welcome relief from the swaggering adven- 
ture and excitement of the popular romances of 


the day. ‘Tis well worth reading. (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 
* * 


An Indian’s renunciation of liberty, and his 
acceptance of the lifelong imprisonment for a 
crime he did not commit, reveals “A Soul in 
Bronze” indeed. He thus spared the feelings of 
the murderer’s daughter whom he loved, while 
she gave herself to the lawyer who defended 
him and became a happy wife and mother. This 
is Constance Goddard Dubois’s latest novel of 
Southern California. (H. Stone & Co., 
Chicago. $1.) 
* * 


The story of two young enthusiasts eager to 
succeed in art and music, who come as near as 
possible to starvation in New York before 
encouragement of their real talent began, is 
told in Grace M. Hurd’s “The Bennett Twins.” 
The expedients to which they resorted, the 
friends and enemies they made complete a book 
‘of familiar type. (Macmillan Co., New York. 
$1.50. 


There are nine interesting episodes in the 
lives of “The Girl and the Governor” told in 
as many first rate stories by Charles Warren of 
this city. Some, or all of them, have already 
appeared in his publishers’ magazine, but they 
improve on second reading. The uprightness 
of Clinton, his good sense and kind heart sug- 
gest the lamented governor of this Common- 
wealth, to whose memory, with another’s, this 
delightful volume is dedicated. (Chas. Scribner’s 
Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


* * 


To his wife’s proudly loving heart Alfred 
Bateson, “A Breaker of Laws,” was perfect. 
When he was first in court for theft she read 
exoneration and judicial apology for the mis- 
taken arrest in the failure to convict. Kind- 
hearted friends prevented her hearing of his 
second appearance in the dock and his sentence 
of seven years’ penal servitude, letting her 
believe him dead in a river disaster instead. So 
his memory remained a happy one to her and his 
child, and when he emerged from prison and 


found it so, he wisely did not dispel their illu- 
sion. This is an unusual theme, and the story, 
by W. Pett Ridge, has humor and pathos, 
(Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50.) 


* * 


A story of love and adventure of the Irish 
Viceroy’s court is told in “The King’s Deputy,” 
whose aide-de-camp, however, is its hero. It 
is much like most of these so-called historical 
romances which seem the fashion of the hour. 
Why Dillon, who serves the Duke of Rutland, 
should speak always of the Earl of Galtymore 
as my lord, we know not, save it be a Galway 
custom. (A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.25.) 


* * 


A case of fraudulent assumption of identity in 
order to obtain inheritance is rather interest- 
ingly told in Leonard Merrick’s “Worldlings.” 
The inevitable discovery, made after the rascal 
had endeared himself to the father of his choice 
and to the wife he obtained under false pre- 
tences, while it ends his fashionable career, 
leaves him in domestic reconciliation he hardly 
deserved. (Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 
$1.50.) 

*x 
* * 


Another story of mistaken identity is “A 
Child of Glee.” An American girl on her way 
to see the crowning of a little queen exactly her 
own age whom she closely resembles, loses her 
father, who is arrested on account of his re- 
semblance to Otto, the pretender to the throne. 
Before this complication can be straightened 


out, Marjorie and the Queen of Avaril are © 


brought together as playmates, and the former’s 
aunt captures the heart of the duke Otto and 
transplants him to Biddeford, Me., thus insur- 
ing complete pacification of the Queen’s do- 
minions. 

Miss A. G. Plympton’s former story for young 
people was popular, we believe, so this one may 
become so. Her little American girl, however, 
strikes us as a precocious prig. (Little, Brown 
& Co., Boston. $1.50.) | 


* * 


Where all is so admirable, it would not do 
to pronounce the eighth volume of Edward 
Everett Hale’s works the best one yet out, but 
it is safe to say there are none better. Dr. 
Hale’s style is so preéminently the man, that if 
one is accustomed to hear him speak, it is inev- 
itable to place the emphasis as he himself would 
do. He takes his subjects and holds them up in 
the full light. Turn them as he will, the illumi- 
nation strikes upon them. From every part of 
the man’s experience comes elucidation. His 
learning, his humanity, his wit and humor, 
anecdote, all are brought to bear upon the mat- 
ter in hand, and the matter in his hand is never 
a dead issue, but always a vital, forceful ques- 
tion. In these “Addresses and Essays” he treats 


of education, history and biography, sociology. 
The frontispiece shows Dr. Hale “At Work” in 
his library. 
$1.50.) 


(Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
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Brought up in the narrowing tenets of Cal- 
yinistic orthodoxy, the heroine of Caroline A. 
Mason’s “A Woman of Yesterday” learns the 
great lesson that no one has the right to set him- 
self apart in superior holiness from the world in 
which we live, and that the faithful performance 
of obvious daily duties is the noblest self-sacri- 
fice. All New Englanders who have revolted at 
the idea of a stern God, condemning unconscious 
sinners to eternal torment for His glory, will 
follow with interest the progressive emancipation 
of a noble nature from the trammels of this 
dogma. This is not a “problem” draped in a 
scanty semblance of a plot, but an interesting 
story of living human beings, moving in the sur- 
roundings of provincial New England, told by 
a strong and well trained pen. (Doubleday, Page 
& Co., New York. $1.50.) 

* * 


Under the influence of Wesley, Miss Braddon’s 
“Infidel” dies at last in the faith, leaving the man 
she loved but could not marry, on account of a 
promise to her dead husband of an hour, to carry 
on her charities and grow to be a bishop of Eng- 
land. Parts of this long story are extremely in- 
teresting and a judicious skipping to them is ad- 
visable and easy. (Harper & Bros., N. Y. $1.50.) 

* 
* * 


The same rule applied to Cutcliffe Hyne’s 
“Lost Continent” would leave little to read ex- 
cept for those who delight in impossible adven- 
tures of the Rider Haggard type supposed to take 
place in prehistoric times on the island of 
Atlantis. It is a modernized story of the flood. 
(Harper & Bros., N. Y. $1.50.) 

* 
* * 


A chaplet of gems is the volume of pretty 
stories that the author, Grace Ellery Channing, 
calls “The Fortune of a Day.” They are tales of 
Italian peasant life, and told with simplicity and 
charm. (Herbert S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.25.) 

* * 


Not so with H. R. Martin’s “Elusive Hilde- 
grade,” which is the very tiresome story of a prig 
and a most unconventional young woman. 


(R. F. Fenno & Co., N. Y. $1.25.) 


* * 


A dozen southern stories by W. N. Harben, 
reprinted from various magazines, make a pretty 
little volume of “Northern Georgia Sketches.” 

Uniform with it, by Mary N. Carter, comes 
“North Carolina Sketches.” These, however, 
are not stories but chats with the people of the 
western part of the state who reveal their 
character, their ambitions and struggles with 
hard surroundings in a way that has all the 
lreshness and picturesque interest of fiction 
combined with the photographic realism of life- 
likeness. (A. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 
$1.00 each.) 
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BOOK NOTES. 


Lafcadio Hearn presents another volume of 
“queer stories from the Japanese,” under the 
title of “Shadowings.” He devotes a good deal 
of space to female names and old songs, but the 
poetical chapter on Sémi, with the exquisitely 
marked illustrations, will perhaps attract the 
most delighted attention. It is a beautiful book 
in cover and presswork. (Little, Brown & Co.. 
Boston. $2.00.) 


* * 


The circumlocution of Henry James’s dia- 
logue is wonderful. One follows it delightedly 
to see how far it can go without development, 
but it meanders on and on, only to end like a 
brook in a marsh. How is this for what is pre- 
sumably the orthodox ending of living happily 
ever after? “By the time we had to face this 
question we had achieved the union that—at least 
for endurance or resistance—is supposed to be 
strength.” 

The title of the book, “The Soft Side,” is a 
puzzle. But with all his faults we love him still. 
What pen could more masterly describe fatigue 
and recuperation than his in “The Great, Good 
Place’? It is a poem, apocalyptic. And Boston 
in “John Delavoy” may well and finally stand 
for the smart, up-to-date, inflexible editor. In- 
deed, every one of the dozen short stories pos- 
sesses a charm far and away ahead of the general 
run. They are studies in the best sense of the 
word. (The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50.) 


* 
* * 


“Po’ White Trash, and Other One-Act 
Dramas” are written either entirely, or with the 
collaboration of Emma Sheridan-Fry and Percy 
Wallace Mackeye, by Evelyn Greenleaf Suther- 
land. They are alive with movement, their range 
large (touching England, France and America), 
and whether played by professionals—as some 
already have been—or by amateurs can hardly 
fail to find favor with their audiences. (Herbert 
S. Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.25.) 


* 
* * 


Some fresh and pleasing little pictures of col- 
lege life, one of the authors being a nephew of 
the late Eugene Field, are “Stanford Stories,” 
by Charles K. Field and W. H. Irwin. (Double- 
day, Page & Co., N. Y. $1.25.) 


A judicious parent need have no misgivings 
about introducing her own children to Eliza 
Orne White’s ““Ednah and her Brothers.” The 
games and dialogue are childlike without reck- 
lessness or extravagance. The cover has a quaint 
design in pastel colors and green edged leaves— 
a pretty gift book. (Houghton, Mifflin & Cuo., 
Boston. $1.) 
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Neither the text of “An Autobiography of a 
Tom-Boy,” by Jeanette L. Gilder, nor its illus- 
tration by Florence Scovel Shinn is more than 
very mildly amusing. To fall into a bog or a 
barrel of eggs, or to have an elephant and 
giraffes escape into your back yard, these possi- 
ble but improbable events are not nearly so at- 
tractive as the good, linen cover the publishers 
have given it. (Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. $1.25.) 


* * 


It is seldom that the sign of the possessive 
case is so significant a mark of difference as it 
is between the above and “Tom’s Boy” by the 
author of that old-time favorite, “Miss Toosey’s 
Mission.” 

Tom’s Boy, with no perceptible effort:to be 
funny, is not without humor. It is a _ whole- 
somely pathetic story, well calculated to arouse 
the better feelings, and to impart, indirectly, the 
best counsel for right conduct. The illustrations 
are by Percy Tarrant and unusually well fitted 
to the text. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. $1.00.) 

. 

* * 


By the organization of the Architectural 
League of America a movement was surely 
made in the right direction for the advancement 
of the “‘greatest of all arts” in America, and the 
encouragement of an indigenous architecture. 
This is one cf the chief aims of the society, and 
whether or not a strictly American style can be 
formed, the results from union and cooperation 
cannot fail to be progressive. 

Glancing through the three hundred or more 
pages of “The Architectural Annual’ of 1900, 
published under the auspices of the society, one 
can already see the benefits of such an organiza- 
tion. The best examples of the year’s work are 
presented, together with reports of the most im- 
portant meetings of the year accompanied by 
careful essays on technical subjects. (Philadel- 
phia. $3.50.) 

| * 
* * 


“The Story of John Adams, a New England 
Schoolmaster,” by M. E. B. and H. G. B., is 
the sympathetic account of the life of that Dr. 
John Adams, who was for more than twenty 
years the principal of Phillips Academy in An- 
dover. He was there the schoolmaster of Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, and is the subject of some of 
his lines; and he was the father of Dr. William 
Adams, so long the pastor of the Madison 
Square Church in New York City. In 1833 he 
severed’ his connection with Andover, and, 
moving westward with the warmest letters of 
commendation from Leonard Woods and Moses 
Stuart, he became after several years the head 
of a new academy in Jacksonville, Ill. Here in 
Jacksonville he lived until 1863, when he died, 
universally beloved, at the age of ninety, leaving 
this simple epitaph for his tombstone: “A lover 
of children, a teacher of youth, a sinner saved by 
grace.” The book is the beautiful record of a 
strong and noble life. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


New York. $2.00.) 
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It would be impossible to read “London to 
Ladysmith via Pretoria” without experiencing a 
warm personal regard for the author, Winston 
Spencer Churchill. As a young fellow he is fond 
of adventure; brave, he shirks no danger; in- 
quisitive, he risks his life to see what he thinks 
may prove interesting. The book comprises the 
letters he dashed off as special correspondent to 
the Morning Post. They read like wildfire that 
runs in and out, out and in, sparkling here, catch- 
ing there, fitfully but steadily pursuing its devi- 
ous way. It is impossible not to catch the ea- 
gerness, to follow his lead so vivacious and 
delightful is he; but over and above all one must 
admire his spirit. He knows the hatefulness of 
war, feels the injustice of this particular war, and 
yet, being the Englishman he is, he is in the 
thick of it, charging the enemy for all he is 
worth, but pitiful and serious as the Boers them- 
selves. By this time everybody knows Winston 
Churchill, his capture at the armored train, his 
imprisonment at the States Model School, his 
escape so wonderfully managed, so heroically 
executed, but read over and over it will yield 
fresh pleasure. The book has several excellent 
maps. (Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 
$1.50.) 

* 
* * 


A labor-saving device of indifferent merit is 
Hector MacPherson’s “Spencer & Spencerism.” 
In it, as his prospectus-like preface announces, 
he presents Mr. Spencer’s philosophy “in lucid, 
coherent shape” for those without the leisure or 
enthusiasm to master it themselves. The few 
pages devoted to biography leave one in doubt 
just what the author’s “priceless” personal rela- 
tions with this “sceptred immortal” are, but 
that they must have been quite casual is ap- 


parent. But the book is a boon to the hasty 
reader and glib talker. (Doubleday, Page & Co., 
N. Y. $1.25.) 


The aim of “Tennyson’s Mind” is to interpret 
and systematize the poet’s real thoughts about 
God, freedom and immortality, distinguishing 
between the personal and impersonal in his verse 
and making due allowance for metaphor and 
poetic license. The little volume represents a 


deal of scholarly labor and loving pains. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.25.) 


The author of “The Colombian and Venezuelan 
Republics,” William L. Scruggs, has in his offi- 
cial capacity as United States minister excep- 
tional opportunities for studying these countries 
and their people. He describes the climatic con- 
ditions and points out these localities which are 
to be avoided by strangers. The magnificent 
scenery and luxuriant vegetation are described at 
length and the need of better transportation facil- 
ities to help the development of the splendid nat- 
ural resources. The book should be invaluable 
to settler and traveller in South or Central 
America. (Little, Brown & Co.; Boston. $2.50.) 
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Adoration, pure and simple, was the feeling 
aroused by the Emperor Alexander I in the mind 
and heart of the Polish Countess of Choiseul- 
Goufher née de Tisenhaus, and her “Historical 
Memoirs” of his court sing his praises continu- 
ally, indeed almost continuously. But the picture 
she gives of his gentleness, courtesy and high- 
mindedness is certainly very attractive, and her 
modest account of his regard for her, of their 
dances together, and her calls upon and from 
him make pleasant reading. Personal, rather 
than historical, would be the better adjective for 


+ the title. 


She met Napoleon on his advance through 
Vilna, her home, towards Russia and the fatal 
Moscow campaign, and when commanded at his 
reception she spunkily wore the diamond order 
of lady of honor at the court of the Russian 


Empress. This bit of courage not only de- 
lighted Alexander, when he heard of it, but 
seemed to please Napoleon, himself. She “was 


astonished not to feel in his presence that emo- 
tion which one usually cannot prevent at the 
sight of a celebrated personage. I had often 
pictured to myself the face of Napoleon with a 
countenance sparking with genius. What was 
my surprise and disappointment on seeing only a 
little, short, fat, waddling man, with sleek, 
plastered-down hair, with good enough features 
but little expression in his face, not even that of 
hardness which is found in all his portraits, with 
the exception of that by David. On the contrary, 
there was something pleasant in his smile, which 
showed very handsome teeth.” 

The disappointed hopes of Poland were keen- 
ly felt in the Countess’s family, her father being 
a member of the provisional government with 
which Napoleon deceived them, and the friend- 
ship of the Czar alone saved their estates from 
confiscation when this government was forced 
to follow the French in their retreat. The book 
gives an interesting insight into the manners, 
customs and thoughts of the day. The transla- 
tion, from the French, has been well done. (A. 
C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50.) 

* 


j 


* * 


The memoirs of another Pole, Countess 
Potocka, cover about the same years and neces- 
sarily mention many of the same people. 

She was the niece of Prince Poniatowski, one 


of Napoleon’s marshals, and her impressions of 
the latter and of tl Czar are quite different, al- 
most reversed indeed, from those of her coun- 
tryrwoman. She thus describes her first glimpse 
of Napoleon, whom afterwards she frequently 
saw and on terms of some intimacy, playing cards 
nghtly, “by command,” at his table. “‘Monsieur 
“le Talleyrand advanced with a loud voice utter- 
me the magic word that made the world tremble: 
The Emperor. Immediately Napoleon made his 
appearance, and halted a minute as if to be ad- 
mired. I experienced a sort of stupor, a mute 
sirprise, like that which seizes one at the aspect 
o any prodi It seemed to me that he wore 
an aureole. The only thought that I could frame 
when I had recovered from this first shock was 


-_ that such a being could not possibly die, that 
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such a mighty organization, such a stupendous 
genius, could never perish. 1 inwardly awarded 
him double immortality.” 

The scandals of the French court life are 
frankly referred to, she being selected, Walewska- 
like, by Murat, who was surprised that his favors 
were rejected, accusing her of not being ambi- 


tious. (Doubleday & McClure Co., N. Y. $3.50.) 


* * 


“Now we are accomplices, Baron. Isn’t that 
so?” said by Count Cavour to the French min- 
ister, Baron de Talleyrand, gives the key note 
to Imbert de Saint-Amand’s “Napoleon III at 
the Height of his Power.” He describes in a 
vivid manner the annexation of central Italy by 
Sardinia, and the conquest of Naples by Gari- 
baldi, as well as the expeditions to Syria and 
China. The chief merit of the book, however, is 
the clear idea it gives of the Emperor’s tortuous 
policy in privately encouraging while openly pro- 
testing at Cavour’s successive nibbles at the 
Papal States, to the confusion of the French 
ministers and ambassadors who were not in the 
secret. The author possesses the pleasing fac- 
ulty of presenting only the interesting and sal- 
ient points, suppressing tedious details, managing 
nevertheless to give an adequate impression of 
Napoleon’s foreign policy. The translator has 
succeeded admirably in preserving the character- 
istically fluent style of the French original. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 


* * 


The character of Oliver Cromwell, in its 
unique historical setting, has ever been a rug- 
gedly picturesque one for his biographers. 
Whether the Lord Protector excited love or fear 
in his fellow men, the elements of admiration and 
respect were not lacking. 

Theodore Roosevelt has studied the subject of 
this biography in a spirit of judicial fairness, as 
befits a conscientious man, but without a grain 
of enthusiasm. It is a narration of facts with 
few attempts to look below the surface for the 
motives from which they sprang. The style in 
which the book is written is of that easy sort 
much affected nowadays, as, for instance, to cull 
at random: “men who stood far ahead of 
Cromwell; but Cromwell was equally far ahead 
of all the men who then had any real control in 
public life; so far ahead, indeed, etc., etc.,” or 
half a dozen pages further on he says: “al- 
ready the foundations were laid for the Fifth 
Monarchy men, the men who believed that the 
times were rife for the installation of the last 
great world monarchy, the monarchy of which 

. as the Fifth Monarchy men chose to inter- 
pret it.” The volume is full of such clumsy pad- 
ding, and yet the evidence of sturdy and honest 
good-feeling toward Cromwell is not wanting. 
Only one misses the contagious appreciation, let 
us say, of Carlyle. The illustrations are from 
miniatures and busts of Cromwell and of a few 
of his contemporaries. (Chas. Scribner’s Sons, 
New York. $2.00.) 
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BOOK 


Like Thomas Nelson Page’s “Red Rock,” 
“In the Wake of War” deals with Reconstruction 
times. Verne S. Pease, its author, has written a 
painfully true historical tale of the South under 
the iron rule of the Carpet-Bagger, immediately 
following the close of the war of the Rebellion. 
In a story of unusual interest he portrays the 
efforts of two returned Confederates to rebuild 
their devastated homes, the persistent nagging of 
the Carpet-Baggers, and the final defence of the 
people by means of secret organizations like the 
Ku Klux Klan. Through it all runs a golden 
thread of home life and love. (George M. Hill 
Co., N. Y. $1.50.) 


* * 


The volume containing a dozen and a half 
stories and essays, gathered from various maga- 
zines, under the title of the first (and only unen- 
tertaining), “The Man that Corrupted Hadley- 
burg,” has the one disadvantage of too solid 
bulk, being almost as heavy as his—or the Athe- 
nian’s—“Jumping Frog.” The range of the con- 
tents is from serious to comic, and in each vein 
Mark Twain is at his best. “Concerning the 
Jews” is a thoughtful protest against a pop- 
ular prejudice, as “Travelling with a Reformer’ 
is a witty and covert attack upon the unneces- 
sary inconveniences and impositions which our 
good-natured laissez-aller spirit allows to pass 
unrebuked and therefore unreformed. 

Without mentioning the others by name, they 
may be grouped together as quite as excellent 
reading as they proved at first sight. (Harper 
Bros., New York. $1.75.) 

* * 


The first edition—several times reprinted—of 
“Elizabeth and Her German Garden” was ex- 
hausted long before the demand for it was sup- 
plied. The new one, one-third enlarged, now is- 
sued, is therefore a welcome addition to the sum- 
mer books. The authoress had preserved the 
secret of her identity so thoroughly that only 
now is it known that she is the wife of Henry 
XV., Prinz von Pless, Graf von Hochberg, and 
sister of Lieutenant Cornwallis-West. This 
young woman of only twenty-seven is quite ex- 
ceptional in her love of Nature and in the power 
to enjoy it in solitude. One learns at once to 
share her anxieties and enthusiasms. Considered 
as a hospitable friend she is less admirable, a 
fact she herself recognizes in the closing sen- 
tence: “It makes one very humble to see one’s 
self surrounded by such a wealth of beauty 
anonymously lavished, and to think of the infinite 
meanness of our own grudging charities, and 
how displeased we are if they are not promptly 
and properly appreciated. I do sincerely trust 
that the benediction that is always awaiting me 
in my garden may by degrees be more deserved, 
and that I may grow in grace, and patience, and 
cheerfulness, just like the happy flowers I so 
much love.” (The Macmillan Co., New York. 
$1.75.) i 


* * 


A highly dramatic romance dealing with a 
popular Mexican uprising half a century ago is 


NOTES. 
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-Charles F. Embree’s “Dream of a Throne.” The 


leader of the revolt is the son of the last daugh- 
ter of an ancient royal house, which in their 
province corresponded to that of Montezuma in 
the Aztec capital. Opposed to this hero is an 
American in the service of the Mexican govern- 
ment. The author’s thorough knowledge of the 
life and conditions in that country give his book 
a realistic atmosphere in which his characters 
seem alive. (Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 
$1.50.) 
* * 


Although there could be nothing so dramatic 
in the second volume of “The Knights of the 
Cross” as the tremendous scene of Yurand’s 
vengeance upon the Order and his horrible pun- 
ishment therefor in the first, still the interest is 
kept at high pitch throughout. Poor Danusia’s 
sad fate is skilfully conceived, and the conclu- 
sion of all, even to the extinction of the Order, 
well. portrayed. No one at present exceeds 
Henryk Sienkiewicz in tragic realism. 

Jeremiah Curtin, the translator of this Polish 
author’s only authorized editions, has done his 
work most ably. Two small but valuable maps 
and a succinct history of the Order are at the 
end of the volume. (Little, Brown & Co., Bos- 
ton. 2d Vol., $1.00. Complete, $2.00.) 


* 
* * 


The best literary result of Old Home Week 
that has yet come to us is Edna Dean Proctor’s 
“The Mountain Maid and Other Poems of New 
Hampshire.” It is dedicated to the originator 
of Old Home Week and to all who love New 
Hampshire, and is made up of a score of poems 
related in one way or another to Miss Proctor’s 
beloved native state. Many will remember her 
enthusiastic “The Hills are Home,” written for 
last year’s celebration. The little volume is il- 
lustrated by a dozen beautiful pictures of New 
Hampshire places. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. $1.00.) 


Mr. Joseph T. Robert, the principal of a cor- 
respondence school of parliamentary law in Chi- 
cago, has written “A Primer of Parliamentary 
Law.” It is a clever and useful work, born of 
much experience, common sense and real insight. 
The various problems involved in the conduct 
of public meetings are clearly presented, and 
many object lessons and “quizzes’”’ are given for 
the sake of bringing everything out sharply. 
The volume will be of great service to many so- 
cieties and schools. (Doubleday & McClure Co.. 
N. Y. 75 cents.) 


The Teething Period 


Is the trying time in baby’s life. . Proper feeding 
then is most essential. To secure uniformity of 
diet use Gajl Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. 
Book ‘*Babies” free. Borden's Condensed Milk 
Co., N. Y. 
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